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Editorial. 


HE nomination of Gov. Wilson at Baltimore, taken 
with the nomination of President Taft at Chicago, 
puts before the voters of the United States the 
names of two good men, for either one of whom 
an American citizen can vote without shame. 

They represent the best elements in the education and 
citizenship of the country. It is a happy omen for re- 
publican institutions that after the turmoil of the last 
three months two such admirable nominations could be 
made. ‘The republic is not decadent when after such a 
strenuous course of education the sober sense and prac- 
tical sagacity of the people at large asserts itself through 
the two thousand men who were chosen to act for them 
in the two conventions. The nation is wiser and stronger 
for the ordeal through which it has passed to such sane 
conclusions. 
ed 


Many a college graduate is setting himself now to new 
tasks. It is not difficult in the lower forms of education 
to see how the mind casts off material aids one after an- 
other, and learns to depend on its own powers. ‘The time 
comes when the child no longer needs to repeat the multi- 
plication table to know the product of seven times eight. 
The boy knows whether a construction is correct or not 
without looking at the rule in his grammar. So it is with 
the knowledge gained at college. Much of the informa- 
tion vanishes from the mind, unless it is something that 
can be put to daily use; but the habit of thinking thus 
fostered, the love for the best that has been thought and 
known in the world, the sympathy with different phases 
of experience,—these remain and must be worked into the 
commonplace life of every day. Otherwise college has 


not educated. 
& 


THat one reason for the decline of attendance at 
church is increasing interest in social reforms and works 
of charity is doubtless true; but the retort may be made 
that this is cutting off the branch from the tree. Chris- 
tianity was primarily a religious movement, and one 

of the most powerful influences which it brought to bear 
upon the relief of poverty was the belief that the Son of 
God left the comfort of heaven to cure the sin and relieve 
the misery of those upon the earth. It is true that the 
sense of brotherhood had been much deepened by the 
union of the civilized world under one rule, and by the 
facility of travel and intercourse which this made possible; 
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but these agencies found a powerful ally in the Christian 
religion. Is the love of man able now to go alone? ‘That 
is an important question, which those who desert the 
churches for charities and reforms must consider. A fact 
worthy to be taken into the account is the great impetus 
given to the love of the common people by the revival 
of religion under Wesley in England. It is said that this 
was an important reason why the excesses of the French 
Revolution did not cross the Channel. It is a curious 
fact that the recent strikes show that the alienation of the 
poor from the rich has increased, in spite of the social in- 
terest which has been spent upon them. ‘There is an old 
fable about killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. 


ad 


Just now the politician is much in evidence, and he does 
not always strike one as being the most fair-minded of 
men. But he, too, has his trade. Itis quite natural that 
he should select political ideas with some view to their 
immediate availability. That is to say, he is not a sinner 
above others when he turns his “platform” more or less 
into a trap to catch votes. We are led to speculate a 
little, however, about his skill in planning this device. 
It is said to be vain to spread snares for birds while they 
are observing that process. It would seem that voters 
must often be very willing victims. At all events it is 
somewhat discouraging to see at what low estimate many 
politicians hold the public intelligence. They may talk 
about it as if it were profound, and then proceed to deal 
with it as if the proverbial ladder were opaque to its sight. 


a 


THE late Dr. Ames once made a whimsical complaint 
that the minister’s view of truth was apt to be influenced 
by his instinctive hunt for material out of which to con- 
struct a sermon. ‘The question, ‘‘What is this idea good 
for in itself?’’ gets overlaid by the question, “What 
use can be made of it for homiletic purposes?” So, one 
may suppose, the landscape painter’s view of nature is a 
little biased by his desire to find bits of it that will look 
well on canvas. Even the less artistic eye might have a 
better appreciation of nature as a whole. This seems 
very human, and there may be a lesson in it worth particu- 
lar application. 

ad 


It is not hard to discover the things that should be su- 
preme in life. When one has accepted a supreme purpose, 
his life acquires a unity which it could never have had 
without it. A host of smaller duties fall readily into line. 
Circumstances may compel men to accept tasks which 
are uncongenial, yet within the limits that serve for our 
own development there is freedom for moral choice. We 
are free, at least, to choose our ideals; and here every 
man may choose the highest and best. Nothing short of 
the highest and best ought to be accepted as the goal of any 
man’s endeavor. 

& 


‘THERE is a pathetic sentence in the report of the last 
day of the Democratic Convention in Baltimore. ‘The 
decisive time had come. Probably at that session the 
party’s candidate would be chosen. ‘The chairman, his 
voice husky with a week of shouting, called upon the 
chaplain to offer prayer. “Rev. Mr. prayed at 
length,” is the weary comment. Surely there should 
be “reason in religion.” Granting that such a time was 
appropriate for prayer, when men’s thoughts were so 
unlikely to be held, it does seem a pity that the petitions 
should have been of such length as to leave behind chiefly 
a sense of tedium. But may not the same thing be said 
of public prayer in general? How many a ‘devotional 
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exercise’ in church has dragged its slow length along, 
not because the religious sense was proportionally hungry 
for utterance or for being “led,” but because “a fine 
prayer’? must be made or a number of stock petitions 
must be put up. Most sermons stretch out beyond the 
average man’s power to follow reasoning on so high a 
theme, and many a prayer which would have impressed 
the congregation by its fervor dies because the spiritual 
life of the hearers is not capable of so long a flight. Very 
few people pray themselves, and not many can sustain 
either attention or aspiration through a lengthy prayer 
by another. How many a labored series of very proper 
expressions of want has left upon the hearers merely the 
remembrance that “the Rev Mr. prayed at length.” 


Humor as a Savor of Grace. 


We cannot pretend to be ignorant that many, shall 
we dare say most, of our-readers consult the last column 
of the Register first: some readers even forget to turn 
the leaves for the more serious pabulum within. There 
is, undoubtedly, a reason for this. ‘There is a good deal 
of sense in the sense of humor. Human nature likes its 
food flavored and seasoned, and, since so much that is 
offered is of sober and reflective sort, we furnish a few 
condiments for digestion’s sake. Having made this 


admission, we may be allowed to suggest that a judicious. 


mixture would aid our enterprise. Salt is good, but even 
salt that has not lost its savor is not good as a course by 
itself. We sift it where we need it, even cook it into our 
viands, for its best effect. To take our last column all 
at once, not to speak of inattention to every other, is to 
run a risk of perversion of taste. But to think that the 
gratification of the craving for humor departmentalizes 
itself in the mind, and is intended to be kept on a lower 
floor, while the higher matters must not be associated 
with that gratification, is to run the risk of losing one’s 
taste, which may be a much more serious matter. 
However this may be with ourselves, there is no ques- 
tion at all that with other serious people the sense of 
humor has been kept from doing a good deal of good. It 
has been thought inappropriate in very many situations 
where a little sprinkling of it, not too noticeable, brings 
surprising results. The last place in the world where it 
is naturally thought of is where we philosophize, and 
where we.reflect on sober and solemn subjects. ‘There is 
a.place for everything, and this, we say, is not the place 
for humor. No doubt. But for this reason the sense 
of humor has been prevented from doing the best thing 
it could do and the thing that nothing else could do. 
Some of the most solemn and awful conclusions men 
have brought themselves to remain unaffected by all the 
arguments brought against them. That many more 
thousands do not believe in a revolting notion of God’s 
dealing with men’s errors than the thousands who un- 
questionably still hold such notions is due not a little to 
their inherent absurdity. The fresh thought of children, 
the independent wit of hearers who did not allow argu- 
ments to dull their hearing, the sense of humor in people 
who kept it for private use where they shrank from 
applying it publicly, probably has done more to make 
the walls of such hateful creeds crumble than all the at- 
tacks of those who took the case seriously. It may be 
that it was the joyful sound of the trumpets that made 
the walls of Jericho tumble in a heap. The moment men 
can make jokes about a form of such an impenetrably 
reverend a subject as that of sin and its penalties, that 
moment they have ceased to believe in that form of the 
belief. The moment the seemingly sacred thing makes 
itself laughable, that moment its sacredness as a bulwark 
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against attack crumbles into dust. The very word for 
the most awful thing among all things imaginable and 
inconceivable has become ridiculous. The intelligent 
people who nowadays retain any of its old-time flavor 
are mostly those who utilize it profanely. 

A spirit that has done incalculable good is in a way of 

doing as much more good as if it were calculable. How 
much less we should have to do, and how much would 
be better done, if certain reformers could only treat their 
evils with a little dash of humor! The old idea that the 
way to fight a pest is to segregate it is giving way to 
the more successful method of neutralizing it. Serums 
are making many quarantines mere relics, but well- 
meaning people still insist on quarantining their moral 
plagues. Woe to the impious ally who joins the battle 
with a smile on his face! ‘This is no laughing matter, 
I would have you know,” screams some acidulous vestal, 
intent on forming a branch of the society lately organized 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Oysters. That is just 
what isthe matter. A subcutaneous smile would bring re- 
lief that no amount of strict isolation would accomplish. 
_ No one can stand the strain of the world’s most sorrow- 
ful work by yielding to the imperativeness of its sadness. 
The men who were shocked that Lincoln could bring 
Artemus Ward’s latest deliverances into the Cabinet 
meeting during dark hours of civil strife, the people 
who suspect physicians of hardness of heart or min- 
isters of hypocrisy, because attention to suffering and 
misery is closely followed, with fortunate temperaments, 
by relaxation and good cheer, illustrate the need of 
bringing unbearable experiences out of the loneliness, 
where their strain would shatter or shadow the soul, into 
the associations which relieve and restore it. When 
even saints lose their sense of proportion and put them- 
selves out of perspective, their devotion and service 
spread a burden which those who bless them have in 
candor to regret. Their lines of care and oppression 
are too appropriate to their task. The incongruity they 
have never allowed has a savor of grace if they but take 
it sanely and delicately. The man who gets through 
the dark periods of life less moth-eaten than his fellows 
owes far less than may be thought to the strenuous and 
consecrated influences which are supposed to keep men 
strong. They by themselves harden and stiffen people 
and afflict the righteous with moral arterio-sclerosis. 
What keeps the exceptionally youthful people young, 
though they have been people of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, is the star that danced at their birth, or the 
persistence with which they have kept step with the time 
of other people’s stars. They have kept themselves from 
taking themselves too seriously. “They have not let their 
morals, as Stevenson said, make them miserable. Even 
their religion has not made it a propriety to cut acquaint- 
ance with their humor, and sorrow has built its shrines, not 
in wildernesses and solitary places, but along the roadside 
where one may hear quickly the shout of boys merry from 
their swim and the gibes of teamsters from their loads. 

After a lecture, in the course of which he had said much 
of good taste in art, one of the girls in the college audience 
asked Charles Dudley Warner how one was to get that 
sense of fitness and beauty he had praised. ‘‘One very 
good way,” replied Warner, “is to be born with it.” 
Some people are born with this sense of humor and other 
people have to have it thrust upon them. People of 
the first sort need no persuasion, of the second, yield to 
none. The kind of humor that would most likely make 
headway against the bars of birth and circumstance is 
perhaps the thing to consider when we ask such a question 
as the college girl asked Warner. To experiment in this 
direction is, of course, perilous. The apostle of humor 
must of necessity have some of his own that is held in 
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solution by tact and other solvents. Frequency of im- 
pact may produce effects when keenness fails. Subtle 
indirection may waken susceptibility, or the laughter of 
others carry the poor victim of seriousness into a mo- 
ment’s flash of heavenly light. Some vulnerable point, 
it may be depended upon, the toughest subject will 
betray. And, since religion is responsible for the greatest 
seriousness of life, we may expect most from its becoming 
the medium of humor’s virtue. Where it can be shown 
that the combination is a stable one, and that that which 
worshippers have sundered God has joined together, 
transformations as miraculous as those of chemistry may 
follow. The inextinguishable laughter of the Homeric 
gods will suggest attributes not impossible in the purest 
theism. The catalogue of apostolic merits may add to 
itself humor. The lugubrious heralds of a salvation 
wholesome natures find amusing in being supposed de- 
sirable for anybody may find that they have caught, 
without knowing it, an infection which takes away the 
appetite for a bliss whose main quality is that it costs 
most other people’s torment, and those who have at 
times to dwell in the house of sorrow will find that green 
fields and laughing waters symbolize a divine ministry, 
and that the cup of joy offered as consolation for afflic- 
tion is the savor of a grace not alien to a prayer. 


The Child in Christianity. 


It is a peculiarity of primitive Christianity, a peculiarity 
it has never lost, that it makes the child prominent. 
Jesus must not be looked upon as one who was simply 
fond of children, for his lessons from children as texts 
were among the most decided that have passed down 
to us. What more beautiful passage does the Bible hold 
than ‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and do not 
hinder them; for it is to such that the kingdom of heaven 
belongs.” As if this were not strong enough, he adds 
that no one shall ever enter into the kingdom of God 
unless he comes as a little child. This is an emphasis 
placed on child qualities as well as on the child himself. 
Children are more trustful and less cautious than old 
people. ‘They look the world everywhere straight in the 
eye, and, while they are full of questions, they are full of 
faith. Jesus seems to say that we must get at things with 
a spirit of openness and teachableness. 

It is hard to begin our religious lessons as a child, 
hand in hand with Jesus, without utterly eliminating 
from our creeds the idea that a child is born in sin. In 
fact we are led absolutely to reverse the idea of original 
sin and natural depravity, for Jesus can find nothing 
cleaner than the boy soul. Any one who accepts the child 
and the child nature, we are told, receives Christ himself. 
Then comes the next link in the argument, that whosoever 
receives Jesus receives not him alone, but the one that sent 
him, so that the real trinity of a loving soul is the father, 
the older brother, and the little child. Can you think 
of anything better or sweeter than such a religion as this? 
Is there any wonder that it has held the world, and that 
its teacher, who is the older brother, has been able to 
keep his place in all the generations? 

One of the most hopeful features of the present time is 
the restoration of childhood in religious doctrine, and of 
the childlike spirit in religious effort. The more we study 
Jesus himself hereafter, we believe that we shall find him 
eminently and pre-eminently the man with the child- 
like spirit. He brushed away with a free hand the doc- 
trinal perversions of preceding theology, gave us God as 
Father and man as brother, and then he reduced man- 
hood to the simplest terms of childlike love and brotherly 
good-will. It is this sort of Christianity that is bound 
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to save the world. We are doing no more than Jesus 
himself did when we eliminate from our theological think- 
ing everything that is not spiritually sweet, tender, and 
homelike. 

The schemes of salvation and the elaborate systems 
of theology that battled with each other fifty years ago 
have strangely crumbled. Their authors are forgotten, 
and the wrangling is softened down almost to harmony. 
Let us look at God with childlike simplicity, and let us 
walk through this life without conjuring terrors for the 
future. It is not a sign of atheism that we cease to fear 
God, nor is it a lack of religion when we go happily 
through the world like children in a father’s garden, 
looking before us without trembling. Do not the apple 
blossoms shimmer down upon us, and the strawberries 
look up at us from our feet? It is unnatural to be un- 
childlike, and to lose sight of the interpenetrating love of 
the world. 

A recent writer says: “I cannot conceive of fear as 
between myself and God. The more I think and the 
more I feel the thought of Infinite Love, the more do I 
go forward in childlike trust, my hand in God’s hand, 
my heart full of peace. It is then that I understand also 
the atonement of Christ, the at-one-ing that brings to- 
gether all who can work for the right and weaken the 
false. I am less of a boaster as I grow older in a world 
like this, but Iam more of a child.’’ With this sentiment 
we believe all good Christians should agree. It is a world 
for children and for the childlike spirit. It is not the 
world for either boasting or lamenting. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Drudgery of It. 


When one beholds a touring car going down the avenue 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour, glorious in its defiance 
of time and space, and flaunting the good fortune of its 
possessor in the myriad faces of the poor pedestrians who 
shuffle along the hot and dusty thoroughfare, he is quite 
apt to think only of the luxury of the thing. 

That glimpse of the touring car represents, to many 
eyes, the final achievement of the spirit of pleasure. But 
they do not, at that moment, realize how much downright 
drudgery for somebody this apparition has cost. The 
time consumed in making a flight of ten thousand miles 
in a touring car is as nothing to the amount of time 
devoted to the creation of such a mechanism. As it 
swings down the boulevard, it is nothing more nor less 
than the embodiment of centuries of drudgery; for 
drudgery is the giving of enforced attention and labor to 
a great number of microscopic details. ‘The evolution of 
the touring car began when prehistoric man lengthened his 
arm by grasping a club; and every device in its com- 
position (to say nothing of the tedious hours required to 
keep it in repair) is the outcome of centuries of sweat and 
experimentation. 

The spectacular efflorescence of drudgery often blinds 
us to the mould from which it springs. The great things 
done by the great men of the world are distinguished, to 
no small extent, from the little things done by the little 
men of the world, by the larger capacity of the former to 
accept and respond to the demands of drudgery. 

Success in the pulpit is not essentially different in this 
respect from success in any other calling. It is the week 
of earnest preparation that assures the one hour of vital 
influence on Sunday. And in the attempt to gather a 
Unitarian congregation in a city where Unitarianism is 
unknown except as a subject of hostile criticism quite 
as much depends upon attention to a thousand and one 
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insignificant details as upon the utterance from pulpit 
or platform. Here, for instance, are a few extracts from 
a letter just received from one of our pioneers which I 
present without his permission, believing that his ideas 
are sufficiently suggestive to warrant their publication:— 

“Yesterday was ideal for the beaches, and cars were 
running every ten minutes, and, besides, the World-wise 
Baraca Meeting is holding very attractive conventions 
here. But, when my theatre doors were opened, nearly 
all my regular people came in, and besides I took in seven 
who wished to have their names entered on my books for 
literature to be sent. 

““My main work here is getting just as close to those 
who are interested as possible. I am opening a campaign, 
a kind of follow-up letter system too, for all those who are 
interested or half-way interested in Unitarianism. I 
just purchased a multiple type-writer for $75. I pay 
$10 a month on it. I think that every church should 
have one. Each week I write-letters to each of my in- 
terested people, telling them about the coming service 
and urging them to interest others. 

“On this machine I can print all my invitations, and 
briefs from my lectures, that I cannot always get into the 
press. As soon as possible I shall endeavor to secure a 
list of invalids who cannot attend services, and shall 
each week mail them a copy of my sermon (not my doc- 
trinal lecture). 

“This morning I am preparing a two-page letter descrip- 
tive of my lecture next Sunday, and shall mail one of 
these letters to every person who has given in his name for 
literature. I speak next Sunday on the Atonement. 

“T try to spend about five or six hours each day on the 
cars going to see people who have heard me lecture. I 
have a man seated at the door each Sunday, who is pretty 
well posted here, to furnish me the names of every person 
who has attended the lecture, and, if we cannot locate 
him, we try to run him down and get his address, and on 
the following Monday this stranger gets a two-page letter 
thanking him for coming and receives an invitation for 
next time. 

““My theatre, the prettiest in the entire city, costs me 
$25 a month. My car trips cost about $8, stamps about 
$15, and stationery about $3. Each week I have a large 
sign painted for the front of the theatre (a very dignified 
sign, however) which costs me about $6 a month. I 
have about $40 a month to live on which is sufficient. 
My only past trouble has been that all these things have 
to be paid for in advance. 

“Tam very happy here, and am sure of success.”’ 

Sure of success, indeed! And that success, in the case 
of this pioneer of our faith in a city where Unitarianism 
is practically unknown, will be due quite as much to his 
indefatigable attention to those small details that consti- 
tute drudgery to the reluctant worker, as to the eloquent 
and convincing addresses given in the “prettiest theatre 
in the entire city.” Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE nomination of Gov. Woodrow Wilson of New 
Jersey for President and Gov. Thomas R. Marshall of 
Indiana for Vice-President, by the Democratic National 
Convention at Baltimore on July 2, after a memorable 
contest, has been greeted by the leaders and the rank- 
and-file of the party as a happy solution of a difficult 
problem. ‘The work of the Baltimore convention appears 
to have solidified the Democratic party in as notable a 
degree as the outcome of the Chicago convention created 
and intensified antagonisms and irreconcilable conflicts 
which, many Republicans fear, are destined to exert 
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disastrous effects upon the destinies of the dominant 
political organization next November. In his initial 
utterances upon the issues of the forthcoming campaign, 
Dr. Wilson has indicated his intention to lay strong 
emphasis upon the need of legislative action to lower the 
high cost of living,—an evil of paramount portent which 
he ascribes largely to the operations of the tariff and 
the hindrance to competition maintained by it, in his 
opinion, to the advantage of special interests at the 
expense of the ultimate consumer. 


& 


AN event of rare occurrence in the annals of the re- 
public took place in the House of Representatives at 
Washington last Monday, when the chamber received 
the unanimous report of the bi-partisan committee on 
judiciary, impeaching Robert W. Archbald, a judge of 
the Commerce Court, on thirteen counts, alleging “ex- 
ceedingly reprehensible conduct” which unfits him for 
his office. ‘The committee based its findings upon the 
evidence adduced in a series of hearings at which both 
accusers and defenders of the jurist had their day. The 
charges against Judge Archbald, which are sustained by 
the committee, included various instances of transactions 
with persons in litigation before the tribunal of which he 
is a member, the employment of judicial influence to 
further private interests “for a consideration,” official 
action under circumstances that suggest corrupt motives, 
and other phases of conduct which, in the opinion of his 
judges, indicate a “‘deadened’’ sense of moral responsi- 
bility. The adoption by the House of the conclusions of 
its committee was regarded as a certainty at the time of 
the presentation of the report. 


Fd 


A CELEBRATED trial, which has attracted world-wide 
interest during its sensational course of two years, was 
terminated at Viterbo, in Italy, last Monday, with the 
return of the verdict of “guilty” against the forty-two 
members of the Camorra who survived the rigors of their 
imprisonment long enough to receive their sentences. 
Nine of the prisoners were found guilty of murdering 
Gennaro Cuocolo and his wife, and the rest were held 
accountable in various degrees for association with the 
crime and its authors. The findings of the jury at 
Viterbo marks the successful end of the struggle against 
a powerful criminal organization which the Italian 
government has been carrying on for many years. Among 
the prisoners who received long-term sentences almost 
immediately after their conviction is Enrico Alfano, the 
reputed head of the Camorra, and Don Ciro Vitozzi, 
the parish priest who has been nicknamed the “guardian 
angel of the Camorra,” and who at various stages of the 
proceedings in court invoked divine punishment upon 
his accusers and his judges. The conviction of Alfano 
is regarded by the Italian government as a political 
achievement of no mean importance. 


Td 


PRESIDENT MaprEro and his government apparently 
have accomplished what at first appeared to be the im- 
possible task of crushing the revolution that threatened 
to retard progress in Mexico for an indefinite length of 
time by maintaining a condition of disorder in Chihuahua 
state. At the beginning of the revolt, about a year ago 
President Madero announced his determination to develop 
an army and to restore tranquillity at any cost. In this 
resolution he was backed by the loyal action of Congress, 
which voted the necessary appropriations promptly and 
liberally. ‘The complete effectiveness of his campaign was 
demonstrated last week, when General Orozco, the insur- 
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gent leader in Chihuahua, evacuated Bachimba and the 
city of Chihuahua in rapid succession before the vic- 
torious advance of the Federal General Huerta at the 
head of an imposing force with which the disorganized 
rebels could not hope to cope. With the fall of Chihuahua 
Orozco was practically eliminated as a factor in the situa- 
tion. The outstanding problem—that of crushing Zapata 
and a few minor chiefs—appears to be easy and certain 
of solution, 
ad 


IMPORTANT measures to promote the effectiveness of 
the wireless telegraph as a means of insuring safety and 
saving lives at sea were recommended by the Interna- 
tional Radio-Telegraph Conference which closed its sit- 
tings at London last week. Doubtless with an eye to 
the evidence brought out at the investigations into the 
sinking of the Titanic, the conference adopted recom- 
mendations to prevent interference in crowded areas; to 
insure the efficiency of calls of distress by making it 
obligatory upon every ship at sea to remain silent for 
ten minutes out of every hour to listen for such calls; 
by the subordinations of commercial messages to weather 
observations in priority of transmission, and by other 
regulations designed to prevent friction and to promote 
co-operation in the important work of establishing and 
maintaining close touch between vessels on the ocean. 
The recommendations of the conference will be submitted 
to the various governments represented at its delibera- 
tions, for enactment into law without unnecessary delay. 


a 


WHat appears to be a systematic, although futile, 
attempt to restore the Portuguese monarchy is being met 
with energetic action by the republican government at 
Lisbon. ‘The movement of revolt, which had been 
quiescent for several months past, was renewed at various 
points in the north at the end of June, and with the 
advance of July the authorities found themselves con- 
fronted with a series of local disturbances, evidently pro- 
moted and controlled from a common point, which very 
likely is to be found not far from the person of the deposed 
Dom Miguel. It was announced at Lisbon last Monday 
that the republican forces were fast restoring tranquillity 
in the disturbed towns, and that, in anticipation of a 
possible extension of the outbreaks to Lisbon and Oporto, 
comprehensive measures had been taken to insure the 
quick defeat of the would-be rebels at those two points. 
‘There are evidences that the Spanish government, de- 
spite its official lack of sympathy with the republic on its 
borders, is carrying out with sufficient loyalty its inter- 
national obligations to guard its borders against the use 
of Spanish territory by the Portuguese royalists in their 
campaign against their own country. 


Brevities, 


It is surprising how little one minds the weather if 
he has something more interesting to think about. 


The faith of Unitarians consists in believing everything 
that is true. ‘The aim of Unitarians is to do everything 
that is right. ; 


Prof. William Mathews once expressed his conviction 
that the person who slams doors is lacking, not only in 
good breeding, but in the primal instincts of refinement. 


Rev. H. B. Chapman, Chaplain of the Royal Chapel 
of the Savoy, describes himself as belonging neither to 
the High Church party nor to the Low Church party, 
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but to the Round Church, all inclusive. Christian Life 
thereupon remarks that it is lucky he belongs to precincts 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London, 
and subject only to the Crown. 


There is no greater preventive of overwork, no truer 
refreshment for the tired man or woman, than a study or 
an interest quite outside the lines of the regular profession 
or occupation. 


Acoustic neuritis is recognized as a prominent factor in 
certain forms of nervous prostration. When it is con- 
sidered as wrong to assault one’s fellow-beings through 
the sense of hearing as it now is to injure him through 
the sense of touch, we shall be nearer civilization. 


‘The claim used to be made in orthodox circles that a 
statement of the things you know all about is not faith, 
but that faith consists in believing what you do not know. 
If this were so, then faith would be the expression of 
your opinion concerning things about which you knew 
nothing. 


It has been said that you can tell a person’s character 
with tolerable correctness if you know what jokes he 
finds amusing: ‘That might not always be a fair test 
because one’s readiness for laughter depends partly on 
the mood of the moment. A better test is to discover 
what kind of stories he considers pathetic. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Mr. Ettor’s Case. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register;— 

The statement has been made “in print” that Mr. 
Ettor’s case was called in due course and, at the request 
of his counsel, who were not ready to proceed, postponed 
until September. If this statement is true, it would 
seem that comments on the delays of justice are not 
yet in order. A CITIZEN. 


Vital Statistics. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In an editorial note of your issue of June 20, you speak 
of the fact that the vital statistics of each Scandinavian 
country show “‘that the mortality has been lowered for 
every age of life.”’ This is a puzzling statement which I 
wish you had more fully explained. 

If the death-rate for the period of childhood is lower, 
then a greater number of children must grow up, and the 
relative number of middle-aged persons must be larger 
than it was before; but the death-rate of the middle- 
aged class is also lower. This means that a large number 
of people in middle life do not die and grow to old 
age. What becomes of all the old people? They cannot 
all die, or the death-rate for the old people would be 
increased instead of lowered. Do they leave the country 
to die in Russia or Holstein? Or do they embark on the 
unseaworthy vessels of which Ibsen has written, and give 
up their lives beyond the three-mile limit, and beyond 
the reach of vital statistics? Or do they share the fate 
of the Wandering Jew, unable to be released by death? 

xe 


[Possible the increased longevity may solve Mr. X.’s 
problem. It may be, also, that we must wait another 
period of years before knowing what became of the old 
people to whom Mr. X. refers. They have not died yet. 
For further information consult Prof. Irving Fisher, 
Yale University.—Ep1ror.] 
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Summoned, 


I said, ‘‘Let us walk in the fields”’; 
He said, ‘‘No, walk in the town.” 

I sad, “ There are no flowers there”’; 
He said, ‘‘No flowers, but a crown.” 


I said, “‘But the skies are black, 
There is nothing but noise and din’”’; 
And He wept as He sent me back— 
“There is worse,” He said, ‘‘there is Sin.” 


I said, “But the air is thick, 
And fogs are veiling the sun’’; 
He answered, ‘‘ Yet souls are sick, 
And souls in the dark undone.”’ 


I said, ‘‘I shall miss the light, 

And friends will miss me, they say’’; 
He answered me, “Choose to-night 

If I am to miss you or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said, “‘Is it hard to decide? 
It will not seem hard in heaven 
To have followed the steps of your Guide.”’ 
—Christian Life. 


The Dream Child. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


It was on the bridge by the pink pencil factory that 
I met her. Leaning over the parapet to hear the Greta 
sing and to watch its coaxing ripples was delightsome 
occupation on a golden August afternoon. 

It was just a stir by my side; then, looking down, I 
met, the glance of two large, serious, dark eyes set in a 
thin little face, banded about with plaits of chestnut 
hair. 

Her short-waisted, lilac-colored cotton gown fell in 
straight folds to her ankles, and she wore clogs, a thing 
common enough in Keswick town. A straw hat, with 
a black ribbon about it, hung on the slender arm. Such 
a dear, lovable child figure! My heart went out to her 
at once. 

“It’s pretty to hear the water sing, isn’t it?’’ was my 
opening remark. 

“That is why I’ve been watching you,” was her reply. 
“You like it.” 

“And you, too, I am sure. Will you tell me your 
name?” 

“It is Sara,’ replied the child, ‘‘and I live there,”’ 
pointing to where the front of Greta Hall peered out 
from among the greenery. ‘I do like to hear Greta in 
the daytime, but at night it is awful. I can’t sleep, 
especially after uncle has been reading some of his scaring 
poems. I’m so afraid at night, but father let me have 
a candle: uncle only laughed. You know it’s very silly 
for little girls to be frightened at nothing.” 

The confiding little way made her all the more charm- 
ing, and I was glad when a small hand slipped into mine. 

aie you like to walk around Derwentwater with 
Hae te 

“Very much,” and a smile curved the childish lips. 
“You see, every one’s out this afternoon. Uncle and 
father took the boys to Helvellyn this morning, and my 
girl cousins are spending the day at Windy Brow, and 
Wilsy has the little ones in the hay fields. Aunt has 
gone to Penrith, and mother is writing to Miss Dorothy. 
She said I could walk where I liked if I’d be in by supper 
time, when every one will be back.”’ 

“Won't it be too far?”’ 

“Not if we rest now and then. I’ve had the walk 
before, and uncle showed me the great scratches on the 
rocks by the river in Grange. He said they were made 
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by glaciers ages before man came upon the earth. Do 
you believe in the ‘Little People,’—the fairies?” 

“With one side of my head,”’ I replied mysteriously. 

“T quite believe in them. It is no more wonderful 
than the glacier scratches. Some day I shall write a 
book full of such things.” 

The air of quiet conviction was amusing. ‘You are 
a rather young lady to be planning books,” I said. 

“Every one writes at my house, at least father and 
uncle do; and over in Grasmere Miss Dorothy and her 
brother William are always writing, and dear Miss Mary 
and her brother Charles in London. My biggest brother 
will write, too, I’msure. He tells so many stories already, 
and very wild, queer ones. My cousin Edith doesn’t 
believe in fairies. Do you know Edith? She isn’t like 
me. She’s tall and fair—Saxon Edith, father calls 
her.” 

By this time we had left the bridge, and taken the path 
across the fields to Portinscale. Sometimes little Sara 
chatted on, but more often silence fell between us. It 
was almost too beautiful a day to talk. Our eyes joyed 
in the same things, our feet lingered willingly, and the 
hand in mine was as unreal and as unsubstantial as a 
snowflake. 

Anywhere about Keswick is almost “too beautiful”’ 
on a day of sunshine. It was just as sweet to linger on 
Portinscale bridge and hear the Derwent sing and look 
back at Skiddaw. But a short distance ahead the silver 
plain of Bassenthwaite gleamed. Our way, however, led 
about Derwentwater to the left. We strolled for a mile 
or so a-down a tree-embowered high road, then turned 
into a delightful park, all winding paths amid beeches 
and firs, chestnuts and oaks, with little ferny glades, 
where the sunshine fell in golden splashes, and where 
wild rabbits sat up, tensely listening. 

“The wood is full of things they say are not true,” 
whispered the child Sara, tightening her clasp upon mine. 
“There are dryads in those beeches, the ones with such 
pale, gray trunks. They come out at night and dance. 

““There’s a nixie in the brook. He cries and cries 
because he has no soul. The lake is full of such people. 
If I were God, I’d give them souls. Now wouldn’t you? 

“That rabbit, the big one, is Pan’s messenger. He 
knows where the god is hiding, and he’s running to tell 
him there are strangers on the sacred grounds.” 

“Vou have many thoughts, little one.” 

“Ves, I’m like my big brother Hartley. He says he’s 

_always thinking about his thoughts, and that’s why he 
is bad so much.” 

We threaded the golden gloom of the woods, emerging 
at last on the high road, where one looks into the Vale of 
Newlands on the right, and the road under Catbells 
rambles away toward the left. 

A demure little maid opens the gate for us, and drops 
a courtesy for the half-pence we give her. 

_Now there’s a path above the highroad that wanders 
along the mountain-side. It is narrow and bracken- 
bordered, and sometimes crosses little becks, obliging 
one to jump from stone to stone. 

Now and then it strays down and is lost in the high- 
road. Tater on, for no apparent reason, it remounts and 
becomes itself once more. Sara flits ahead like a glancing 
sunbeam, her light little feet scarce stirring the ferns. 
When we sit down to rest, she leans against my knee; but 
I do not feel the pressure of her body, though I see her 
dark eyes glow, and hear that silver chattering. 

It is so lovely below,—Derwentwater, with its islands, 
Walla Crag, and Falcon Crag in severe majesty, Skiddaw 
ever watching his vale like some benignant shepherd. A 
landscape, glancing with sunbeams, alive with shadows, 
for the cloud panorama is at its best. 


x ot 
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Sara tells of the picnics on the lake Uncle Robert is 
so fond of planning, of the dinners at Mutton Pie Bay, 


and the boat rides to St. Herbert’s Isle. 


“T know Saint Herbert lived there,” she said confidently, 

“and one would find things if one could only dig. Der- 
went and I mean to some day.” 

Then she told of a bitter disappointment,—the time 
when the bonfire was lighted on Skiddaw in honor of 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee,—and they wouldn’t let her 
go, when even indulgent Uncle Robert refused! 

“Why, Edith and Herbert climbed Skiddaw, andeven 
Edward Wordsworth came over with his people, and I 
had to stay. Don’t you think it is very bitter to have 
folks say you are not strong enough to do things? We 
watched the bonfire from the bridge, and it was glorious, 
so red and streaming! It lighted the whole world!”’ 

So we went on until the wonderful purple gray crags, 
the “Jaws of Borrowdale,”’ invited ahead. 

There’s a quaint hamlet by the river side, the grange 
of the monks of Furness, whree they had established a 
business house, and where they came at stated times to 
collect their rents and transact their varied affairs. 

We saw the monks’ farmstead, with its white-washed 
walls, standing in an old garden of box borders and 
clipped yews, the river washing its very walls. 

Sara showed me the glacier scratches, and we wandered 
to where the river divides, to reunite later, and out on 
the ancient bridge which spans the double stream. 

The Grange is a picturesque bit, the joy of the excur- 
sionist. Its walls are not always of the same tint. [I re- 
call them first as rose pink. What they were on this 
later visit I am not sure, but the landscape could not 
have spared them. 

We had tea in the little walled garden, four dogs assist- 
ing at the function. The old farm mastiff thumped his 
tail and barked strenuously, his wicked eyes saying as 
plainly as any words, “If you don’t hand over that par- 
ticularly choice bit of tea cake, I’Jl show you the virtue 
of these teeth of mine!”’ 

The collie wagged a beseeching tail, and pressed nearer. 
The cocker spaniel put his dear nose upon my knee, and 
the King Charles lifted golden-brown eyes almost human. 

“How rude the old dog is,” said Sara. “He has no 
breeding. Now the King Charles, one would expect 
manners from him. I’m a believer in the White Rose. 
Are you?” 

We fed all the dogs, and got something for ourselves, 
then went on to Lodore, where Sara tried to repeat how 
the water comes down, the verses Uncle Robert had 
written for his little son. ‘The char-a-bane was about to 
leave for Keswick, so we got in and mee on amid un- 
speakable sunset glories. 

When we reached the path to Bas: s Crag, I jumped 
down and Sara with me. We ran across the fields and 
through the woods, coming out in the park by the lake- 
side, where hundreds of folk were enjoying the rare 
evening. 

But where should we tarry? If we sat down on the 
Point, and looked into the solemn, purpling shades of 
Borrowdale, we were tortured by the thought of what we 
were losing townward. If we ran up to the boat landing 
to watch the sunset, we could not rest from realizing 
that the ‘‘goings on’”’ in Borrowdale were unnoted by us. 
At one moment a tiny, rose-hued cloud hung over the 
violets of Borrowdale. The next moment rose-colored 
splashes appeared in the valley’s purple. ‘“‘The sky is 
throwing roses down,” cried Sara, joyfully. 

But at the boat landing flamed a daffodil sky, banded 
with fiery orange, plum-blue and pale green. A mist 
veil crept over Skiddaw from crown to base, and a faint 
rose hue stole through the white, gradually deepening 
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until the wonderful curtain was a crimson that glowed 
and throbbed as must have that bush of old. 

We watched it with deeply-stirred hearts. The world 
was too beautiful! 

“T don’t mind losing the bonfire now,” came to me, 
like a little sigh. “There won’t be tears in my eyes 
when I think of it.”’ 

Sara and I stood on the Greta bridge in the gathering 
twilight. ‘It will be supper time when I get home,” 
said the little maid. ‘‘’They will be back from Helvellyn, 
hungry and so dirty! ‘The girls are down from Windy 
Brow. ‘They have been preserving with Mary Calvert. 
Mother said one of us must stay at home this time. I 
didn’t mind, the preserving is hot and sticky, and mine 
never comes right. You should see Edith’s! But Isabel 
plays such pranks, and Kate is always in the way. Four 
girls are enough to bother Debby. Oh, I must go now. 
Such a happy day!’’ 

“Will you give me a kiss, darling Sara?’ Did I feel 
it on my lips, soft as a touch of the little wind? I stood 
alone on the bridge, the road to Greta Hall, empty. 

‘Do they show the hall to visitors now?’’ I inquired 
of my landlady over the supper table. 

“The people at the school use it, but they’re varra 
willin’. Fouk like to go through for the sake of the old 
times. They'll be pleased, I’m sure.” 

But I did not seek Greta Hall. I knew I should not 
find Southey among his books in the great study, or 
“Stumpy Canary’? Derwent in his yellow coat running 
in and out. Nor would Coleridge and his friend Dorothy 
Wordsworth be pacing the terrace. 

Seek the little room where Sara spent such sleepless 
hours, and not find her there? 

No, I did not enter Greta Hall, for a better privilege 
had been mine. Had not little Sara Coleridge and I 
wandered by Derwentwater all the golden afternoon? 


In China. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


A despatch from Hong Kong, China, reads: “ Dredg- 
ing has been resumed in Yehli Bay, some ten miles from 
Macao, and a contract let for further work upon the 
breakwater. It is expected that the construction upon 
the inner harbor will now go forward without inter- 
ruption.” 

To how many persons did this short telegram, which 
recently appeared in a New York paper, convey any 
meaning? Probably to very few, and yet it is full of 
significance, because it marks an epoch point in Chinese 
civilization, and indirectly witnesses to the fact that 
capitalists are beginning to have confidence in the sta- 
bility and continuance of the present republican form of 
government. 

It will be remembered that in 1909 a new city, to be 
called Huengchow, upon Yehli Bay, was planned,—an 
“up-to-date” city, to meet the requirements of wealthy 
and progressive Chinamen, and especially to attract those 
Orientals who had lived for a number of years in Europe 
and the United States. Huengchow was to have broad 
streets, public gardens, fire and police stations, schools, 
places of amusement, free libraries, an electric car trans- 
portation system,—in short, all the conveniences and 
institutions of a twentieth-century American city. It 
was to be a free port similar to Hong Kong, and thus 
draw to itself much business by virtue of its commercial 
advantages. 

For a while work progressed rapidly. The promotors 
possessed the confidence of the provincial viceroy and 
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seemed to have sufficient capital back of them to lay out 
the city on the lines proposed. They erected certain 


public buildings, some stores and houses, and pushed 


forward the construction of a durable stone wall or 
breakwater in the bay. ‘Then suddenly the work stopped. 
Revolution was in the air. Soon a violent outbreak 
occurred in Canton, and vigorous fighting took place 
all up the coast. China was in revolt: a dynasty was 
overthrown, and a new form of government set up. 
What was to be the future of Huengchow? Was the 
brave attempt to build in China a thoroughly clean, 
progressive, and orderly city doomed to failure? The 
news which now comes to us from Hong Kong appears 
to indicate that the building process is to continue. 

When it is recalled that near-by Macao is one of the 
vilest cities in the East, the prohibition of gambling and 
opium smoking in Huengchow is all the more remark- 
able. Surely this coming into existence of a new type of 
Chinese city shows a temper of mind toward modern 
ways and modern methods which is most encouraging. 
If Huengchow goes forward—as now seems probable— 
on the original lines proposed, we shall see a model city 
in the East,—one planned, built, and governed by Chi- 
nese, and expressing the new life of an ancient nation. 
Let Huengchow be kept in mind when we read some tele- 
gram of riots or barbarous cruelty in the interior sections 
or in the neighborhood of the older Chinese seaports. 


Child Labor To-day. 


BY ANNA ROCHESTER. 


“Tf to-day one of us should see a man on the streets of 
a city beating a child or mistreating even a donkey or 
a horse, we would interfere. Yet we are willing to per- 
mit the exploitation of boys and girls in factories and 
mills; We are willing to permit children to be enslaved 
even before the adolescent period, and this means that 
they will never become strong, vigorous men or women, 
or be able to enjoy to the full the civilization of which 
we are so proud. The beating of a child, from which 
the child may recover within a few hours or a few days, 
cannot be compared with the irreparable injury done to 
the same child by permitting ignorant parents to sell 
the very body and soul of that child for a few paltry 
dollars.” 

“The animals never exploit their offspring. When 
they have reached a certain stage, the parents may turn 
them loose to forage for themselves; but they never force 
their offspring to work for them. The savages do not 
allow their offspring to go out and hunt for them or to 
work for them. It has remained for civilized man, for 
the Christian nations of the earth, to give us the most 
terrible examples of exploitation of the little child for 
private profits.” 

These words, quoted from the Child Labor Bulletin, * 
are not empty rhetorical phrases, but they describe a 
most pressing and vital problem. Child labor in the 
United States increased both actually and relatively 
between the census of 1890 and the census of 1900. “The 
figures for 1910 are not yet available, but it is estimated 
by writers in the Bulletin that there are two million 
children under sixteen employed in factories and coal 
breakers, in mines, textile mills, and glass-works, in the 
street and on the stage, in tenements, sweat-shops, can- 
neries, and elsewhere. Of all the children between the 
ages of ten and fourteen one in seven is at work instead 
of in school. 

*The Child Labor Bulletin is a new quarterly review, issued by the National Child 
Labor Committee, to keep its subscribers and the public i in touch with the results of 


investigation, with the progress of legislation, and with the opinions of educators, so- 
ciologists, and others, on the child labor problem. 
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The reasons for child labor are divided by Dr. Carroll 
G. Pearse, president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, into two great classes: those having to do with 
parental attitude and necessities, and those having to 
do with the attitude and the real or fancied necessities 
of the children. For the first he blames society, and for 
the second he blames the schools. Jean Gordon of New 
Orleans makes the blame more definite. She tells how, 
when she went to Baton Rouge with a child-labor bill, 
she found everything represented at the legislature but 
the interests of working women and children. One of 
the first interests she met was the shrimp and oyster 
commission. They were there to protect the young 
oyster and shrimp so they could grow unmolested by the 
fisherman into juicy, succulent, toothsome morsels which 
the manufacturer could put into tin cans later on! Why, 
it is a crime, punishable by heavy fine, for any one to 
dig from its natural home on the oyster reef an oyster 
that has not attained a certain number of inches. ‘The 
same with that most delicious of shellfish, the shrimp! 
But Miss Gordon did not see anybody there worrying 
about the little Bohemian children who are brought from 
Maryland and Delaware to the Gulf Coast to be em- 
ployed during the winter season in the shrimp and oyster 
industry, and then returned to the Northern States dur- 
ing the summer to work for the fruit and vegetable 
packers. Nobody was at that legislature worrying that 
they should first reach a certain age and measure a cer- 
tain number of inches. On the contrary, the shrimp and 
oyster people thought Miss Gordon sentimental because 
she objected to having little children, six, seven, and 
eight years of age, dragged from their beds at half-past 
four or five o’clock in the morning to open oysters and 
pick shrimp. But the responsibility for this attitude 
rests upon you and me, not upon our legislators. It is 
because of our indifference that these conditions exist. 
To quote Miss Gordon’s picturesque words: “I have 
associated for a number of years with politicians, and 
the sensitive plant is as hard as an oak in comparison 
with them as regards public opinion. ‘They are a mass 
of little tentacles reaching here and there to learn how 
the community stands on this or that subject, and just 
as soon as these little feelers bring back the report that 
the community is awake and demanding a certain law, 
you have an ardent advocate for any measure.” 

Are Christians really materialists who place profits 
above human happiness? Have Jews forgotten the Law 
with its emphasis on social justice and protection of the 
poor from exploitation? Or do they merely forget the 
existence of ‘‘the children of the poor and the obscure, 
in the slums of our cities, where the fires of hell burn 
hot and furious; in the mountain cove, where 30 per 
cent. of them cannot read or write, where they live and 
grow up in ignorance; and down in our factories, where 
we weave their blood into cloth, so that to one with an 
eye to see there is a crimson tinge in its web.” 

If the heart is not touched by the monotony, the 
joylessness, the lack of vision, the actual suffering of the 
children who work, it is useless to appeal on behalf of 
the country and the race; but to these there is a three- 
fold danger involved in the prevalence of child labor. 

No democracy can survive without education, and 
child labor deprives of education. As the United States 
Commissioner of Education puts it, ‘The education 
that gives power to think, to collect evidence, to sift and 
analyze it patiently, to interpret, must be universal and 
not the possession of the fortunate few.” To this end 
it is necessary that children be kept under right educa- 
tional influences, at least through the years of adolescence, 
while the powers of reason are beginning to develop and 
ideals and principles are being wrought out. ‘The indus- 
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trial world is not a school for vision, and in some States 
child labor implies actual illiteracy; for in the Southern 
States compulsory school attendance is rarely found, 
and twenty-nine States in all parts of the Union do not 
require that a child must know how to read and write 
before leaving school to go to work. 

Child labor breeds crime. As Dr. A. J. McKelway, 
secretary for the Southern States of the National Child 
Labor Committee, says, ‘‘When you rob the child of 
his childhood, you have taken something that cannot be 
replaced, and you have sewed the seeds of rebellion against 
all law and order.’’ An investigation of delinquent 
children in several cities has revealed the fact that the 
percentage of working children who were delinquent was 
several times larger than that of school children who 
were delinquent. Of the whole number of delinquents 
whose records were kept as to their employment, it was 
found that nearly 22 per cent. were newsboys and over 
20 per cent. errand boys and messengers,—figures that 
have more significance if one considers how small a 
class the newsboys and errand boys in any city are. 
Jane Addams has well said: ‘‘We may either smother 
the divine fire of youth or we may feed it. We may 
either stand stupidly staring as it sinks into a murky 
fire of crime and flares into the intermittent blaze of 
folly, or we may tend it into a lambent flame with power 
to make clean and bright our dingy city streets.” 

Child labor is a menace to the industrial world; for 
the present because it drags down the wages of adults, 
and for the future because it is preparing a race of un- 
skilled workers, doomed to inefficiency and physically 
exhausted before maturity. 

The situation calls for immediate action. Will it be 
forever the American way slothfully to ignore the facts 
till a disaster startles us alive? The first child-labor 
law was passed by Massachusetts in 1876, only after a 
factory fire had cost the lives of tiny children. Legisla- 
tion has travelled far since then and accomplished much, 
but chiefly it points the way for the future; for child- 
labor laws are at present chaotic, and not alike in any 
two States. Since the formation of the National Child 
Labor Committee eight years ago, five States have 
passed their first child-labor law of any kind, nineteen 
have established the fourteen-year age limit for em- 
ployment, twelve have instituted the eight-hour day for 
children, twenty-one States have prohibited night work 
to children under sixteen (nine States already had such 
a law in 1904), and five have forbidden night messenger 
service to minors under twenty-one. Last month Ari- 
zona passed a child-labor law embodying the more im- 
portant points of the Uniform Law, drawn up by the 
National Child Labor Committee and indorsed by the 
American Bar Association. A few States have a law 
better in one or another respect than the Uniform Law, 
but this may fairly be considered to place Arizona at the 
head of the list of States for fair, complete, and enforce- 
able legislation. 

In spite of progress there remain six States—North 
Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina—that have not yet reached the fourteen- 
year limit for any occupation, and thirty-four States in 
which children may work more than eight hours a day. 
But eleven States allow children under sixteen to work 
at night in any occupation, and several forbid them in 
only one occupation. Thus Alabama and Mississippi 
have singled out factories, Connecticut has singled out 
stores, and Maryland, Tennessee, and Utah restrict 
night messenger service; Michigan’s law sets an eighteen- 
year limit for night messengers, eighteen years for girls in 
factories at night, and sixteen for boys at night in fac- 
tories and mines. Massachusetts stands with the best 
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in her regulation of street trades and in forbidding night 
messenger service to all under twenty-one: she keeps 
boys under eighteen and all women out of the textile mills 
after 6 p.m. and out of other factories after 10 P.M. She 
prohibits employment on the stage to all under sixteen 
years, but her general limit for night work in other gainful 
occupations is only fourteen years. In Ohio, New York, 
and Wisconsin a comprehensive prohibition of night work 
under sixteen is supplemented by regulation of street 
trades and by special laws about night messenger, but 
stage children are not included. Illinois, on the other 
hand, prohibits the employment of children on the stage, 
but has no night messenger law. ‘These various night- 
work laws are typical of the present lack of uniformity 
in child-labor legislation. It is self-evident that effi- 
cient inspection is essential to the vitality of any statute, 
and in this respect there is as great difference among the 
States as in the statutes themselves. Eighteen States 
have no method of determining how old children are who 
seek work, and twenty-nine States do not insist that a 
child knows how to read and write before being allowed 
to go to work. There is no State in the Union in which 
the child-labor law completely meets the minimum re- 
quirements set forth in the Uniform Law. ‘To the ac- 
complishment of this and the ultimate abolition of child 
labor, the National Child Labor Committee is pledged, 
and it is the only national organization with this single 
aim. 

Christians surely do not question that Dr. McKelway 
is right when he says that it is incumbent upon society 
to give every child a chance in life, a chance 


“To seek. ... Not to be bound and doomed in the dust.... 

And the seekers, the millions far-lifting, 

In the dim new ages we know they shall fail— 
Some crushed, some self-lost, some drifting 

Back down the slopes—but the chance shall be theirs, 
And ten thousand touching the sun 

Shall pull the race upward to the City of Brothers, 
Till on earth God’s will be done; 

Till our streets shall be sunned with the joy of children 
And our shops be busy with men 

Toiling together great ends of the Earth, 
And our homes be hallowed again 

With the mother, the child... . Till our schools shape souls 
For an earth-life ending in skies, 

Till we know that a Soul is a Soul, and as such 
Is holy before our eyes.” 


Undermining the Permanence of Marriage. 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY. 


In American life to-day there is nothing so vital to 
social purity and welfare as the maintenance of the 
marital unions of parents in honorable wedlock, exempt 
from the peril of capricious and premature dissolution 
of the bond, so indispensable for the proper rearing of 
the young whom the married couple have brought into 
being. For the cause of social justice nothing is so 
important as the due guarding of the children from 
parental abandonment and neglect, and the protection 
of the rights of the mother (who suffers predominantly 
in the production and rearing of offspring) from deser- 
tion in this task by the partner whose responsibility for 
the begetting of the children is equal and often indeed 
much greater. To foster the sanctity of marriage and 
the unity and permanence of the family has, in the past, 
been one of the chief grounds on which the Church has 
based its claim to popular support; and, if the Church 
becomes recreant to this duty, and its ministers become 
known as those who are undermining the permanence 
of marriage and the family, the cause of religion will 
suffer grievously. 
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It is plain to all but the sacramentarians that there 
are certain immoralities that justify courts in breaking 
the marriage bond. One of the partners who have been 
joined in wedlock may inflict such bitter insults and 
wrongs upon the other that a judicial tribunal, impar- 
tially finding such accusations to be facts, may properly 
dissolve the marriage union in the interest of society. 
But it is equally plain that, if the marriage union may 
be dissolved at the pleasure, caprice, or affectional fickle- 
ness of one of the married partners, or when one of them 
is tired of maintaining the home, without regard to the 
wish or consent of the other partner, such a conjugal 
union thus constantly in doubt as to its continuance is 
no permanent or stable marriage, such as is understood 
by Christian wedlock. It is, in fact, only a modified form 
of free love, gilded for the victim by a futile ceremony. 

It is not so much the absence of a civil or religious 
ceremony that is the vice of free love, but its lack of 
stability and permanence and-the liability to wilful disso- 
lution at the caprice or pleasure of only one of the part- 
ners. Even a hired housekeeper, it is notorious, has a 
more stable tenure of office than the poor creature who 
surrenders herself to a man in one of these “‘free unions.” 

Civilized wedlock implies the expectation of permanence 
in the marriage relations and recognition of the duties 
thereof, abiding responsibilities for continued fidelities 
both toward the wedded partner and the children, and 
that for any dissolution of the bond and its responsi- 
bilities there should be more than moods of passion or 
feeling or fluctuations in the affectional magnetism that 
first drew the couple together. 

There should be, to justify any dissolution of the bond, 
grave facts and violations of duty, that may be estab- 
lished before impartial magistrates. Yet it has been 
maintained that divorce should be granted on the demand 
of only one of the partners without the consent of the 
other partner and without any legal establishment before 
a judge that there has been infidelity or cruelty, habitual 
intemperance, criminal conviction, or any other of the 
grave facts that show culpability or unworthiness on 
the part of the matrimonial partner from whom release 
is demanded; and sympathy is, apparently, only for 
the dissatisfied partner, who is entitled, it is assumed, 
to find a new love. In this new scheme of divorce, all 
that a man has to allege in order to be released from his 
wife and children is to say, ‘‘My love for her whom I 
promised to live with as a husband till death do us part 
has changed.” 

It is clearly seen to-day that the initiation of a family 
union between a man and woman can no longer be con- 
sidered merely a private concern of two individuals. 
But, on the other hand, neither is the dissolution of the 
marriage a private concern of the one who fancies that 
his love has withered. The fruits of the marriage union 
persist. They have become parts of the social organ- 
ism. No desertion by a father of the family that he vol- 
untarily founded, no default in his duty to the wife he 
chose himself, no abandonment by a father of his post 
in the family where his children appeal to him for his 
parental counsel, help, and training can fail to injure 
society. Even on social and politico-economical grounds 
such desertion of the family post is a social disloyalty. 
For there is hardly any other source of child misery and 
youthful destitution, vagabondage and juvenile crime 
so frequent and prolific as the desertion of families by 
one of the parents; and in nine cases out of ten it is the 
father. When a husband complains, “‘My love for my 
wife has faded,” is not the fault more often his than 
hers? And, if so, should he profit by it, with freedom 
to make some other prettier woman a broken down 
maternal drudge? 
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If our social reformers shock the stupid public into 
adopting such license as law and custom, there is little 
doubt that conjugal processions down ‘“‘the primrose 
path of successive polygamy’’ (to quote Dr. Hedge’s 
terse description of the matrimonial career of Henry 
VIII.) will become so common as no longer to involve 
much disgrace; but in the interests of the wives and chil- 
dren of the coming generation may I express the hope 
that some timely reaction of common sense may forbid 
its realization. — 

YOonKERS, N.Y. 
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The Reflection of Israel’s Selection and Sacrifice on 
Christ. 


BY ALEXANDER” WEBSTER. 


Beneath all the literary questions with which the 
Higher Criticism has to deal, there lies the important 
fact that the Bible as a whole is permeated with the idea 
of the selection of Israel for a unique office and the sacri- 
ficial dues connected therewith. 

This is the fact which gives the Bible its peculiar 
meaning and special value. Round the idea, as a faith 
with which the Hebrew tribes were unified and qualified, 
the Bible grew. 

The actual revelation of the Bible is the rise and fall 
of that idea. What it shows is a nation possessed by a 
beckoning and commanding hope rising prophetically 
in patriarchal anticipation, becoming the inspiration of 
deliverers and pioneers, and determining the policy of 
kings. 

The hope appeals strongly to the highest and the 
lowest in the national disposition, and raises it to glorious 
dignity and sinks it to ignominious dust. 

From that central idea of selection and sacrifice the 
Christ-figure of the records draws its significance. It is 
the matrix of Messiah: it supplies his lineaments, de- 
termines his character, and constitutes his office. With 
it as a root-ground, the image of the Christ in a vision of 
empire is bound up. By interpretative insight we get at 
_ the import, relations, and actuality of the figure through 
the idea. 

The various phases of the Messianic conception are 
those of Israel’s own mentality. ‘The Messiah is Israel 
itself ideally projected in aspiration, in struggle, in attain- 
ment,—the apotheosis of its own spiritual experience. 

The Bible sets before us a drama of selection and 
sacrifice, with the life of Israel as a groundwork. The 
action runs through fifteen hundred years, and we see 
vividly its development and issues. It is well to have 
a representative record extending over a nation’s life 
showing the natural working of the mind of a people. 
The representatives of the typical nation are on the stage 
as dramatic exponents of an idea. They are motived 
and empowered by the idea. It gives them direction and 
courage. They carry it with them and develop it, and 
it shares their victories and defeats. It makes them, 
and it takes on their character. According to the idea, 
Israel is the chosen nation through which alone God is 
to reveal himself and work. Israel is to be the single 
recipient and custodian of God’s exclusive self-disclos- 
ure, the selected instrument whereby his saving grace is 
to be vouchsafed to other nations. God himself is to 
come through it in Messiah, and of its supremacy by him 
there will be no end. 

The idea passed through several stages in Israel’s 
mind. We see at least three, (1) the early exclusive 
tribal stage; (2) the co-operating or incorporating 
stage, in which other nations, yielding to Israel, would 
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share Israel’s glory; and (3) the diffusing or democratic 
stage, in which the partaking in the divine inspiration 
will be universal. The first stage is represented by the 
priests and the altar, the second by the prophets and 
the law, the third by the brotherhood and the reign 
of love. The Christ conception takes on the shape and 
coloring of all the stages and shares the fate of the idea 
generally. 

Sincerely, and without conscious egotism, the idea 
is introduced and developed. The piety which solem- 
nizes it subdues its presumption. It is an imperial idea 
in which Israel measures itself with Egypt, Assyria, 
and Babylon, and braces itself without a sense of arro- 
gance, as the Lord’s anointed, for absolute pre-eminence. 

History excuses while it dissolves the idea. Each 
nation needs the sense of its sacredness, its part in the 
Eternal. Its preservation and education proceed from 
it. Each is actually selected on the ground of its own 
constitution, and does well to believe it. Its error lies 
in thinking that it alone is chosen and divinely endowed. 
It is a natural illusion. ‘All space is mine; all things 
are for me,” thinks the outventuring organism, when, 
behold! a limit, another, a hindrance, and relations and 
adjustments are learned. 

The Canaanites were chosen as really as the Hebrews, 
and it was the worst possible mistake for Israel to de- 
stroy Amalek. 

All the nations with whom Israel came in contact 
were as much chosen as it was. They all took their 
choice selfishly and endeavored to destroy one another. 
Selfism is a pardonable hallucination, but its penalties 
are unremittable. Israel had to bear them, and, though 
it mourned over them, they were good for it. Much 
that was of spiritual benefit to Israel came out of its 
faith in its selection. Its integrity and monotheism were 
fruits of it. These outweigh the evil issues. 

The record of the idea unconsciously reveals its il- 
lusion. We soon see the sordid element in it, the Jaco- 
bean craft, the fierce determination, the vain fighting, 
the invulnerable chariots of iron, which Yahweh’s anointed 
could not conquer. We see the sundering of the tribes 
themselves, their captivities, their scattering, the scep- 
ticism and despair of the remnant. We see the assisted 
rally, the rebuilding, the relighting of the altar fire, and 
then the crash and the darkness. 

The Abrahamic Covenant, attested by Yahweh’s own 
presence, is shrivelled in the fire of Sodom; the Mosaic 
pact, with the solemnity of the desert in it, is broken by 
the capture of the Ark at Shiloh; and the Davidic prom- 
ise, made to the victorious sceptic, is rent by the cap- 
tivities. One after another of the heathen nations dis- 
puted Israel’s assertiveness. With broken sword, but 
vital hope, it struggled through the gory centuries till 
strength was no more. ; 

The oath of God failed, and even Jesus himself, feelin 
the invulnerability of Rome, said, “‘ There shall not be one 
stone left upon another’ of the temple reared to honor 
“Him who keepeth Covenant.’’ The priesthood had 
not availed, the sacrificial shedding of blood had been 
The disaster is complete, the disappointment 
is irrevocable. The Messianic hope is exposed as a 
mirage: the Christ takes to the clouds. ‘That is the 
terrible - spiritual tragedy which the Bible impressively 
discloses. 

The annals of national life present no movement more 
agonizing and ruinous than Israel’s pursuit of the im- 
possible, — 

“Still bent to make some port, he knows not where, 
Still standing for some false, impossible shore.’’ 


The Higher Criticism has detected some cosmological 
mistakes, myths, legends, unveracious chronicles, and 
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deliberate coloring of records in the interest of party; 
but there are errors more inward, wrongness of thought 
which involves things more vital, to the Hebraic the- 
ology and religion. The most essential fact is that the 
Bible reveals without announcement the unveracity and 
ineffectiveness of Israel’s idea of selection and sacrifice. 
To show the bearings of that fact upon the Christ con- 
ception is one of the immediate duties of the philosophy 
connected with the Higher Criticism. ‘Till that fact 
is realized, the lesson of the Bible is not learned. The 
orthodox theory of the Old Testament is that it presents 
a theology which has permanent authority and specially 
unfolds a scheme of atonement having perpetual appli- 
cation. 

The truth is, the Old Testament exposes the crudeness 
and barbarity, the superstitiousness and sensuousness of 
the Hebraic theology. Ever since Bible readers were 
freed from the bondage of the letter, they have perceived 
the comparative lowness of the conception on which 
the faith of Israel fastened and foundered. It is plain 
now that, even while the conception is stated, it is dis- 
credited. The record rejects the idea. A contradiction 
is inwoven with the assertion. Along with a priestly 
ptaise of Yahweh there is a prophetic protest in his 
name against the authorized ceremonial practices. ‘This 
is explicitly so with regard to the idea of sacrifice. All 
through the Old Testament the enhallowment and the 
denunciation of the altar run. 

In the Prophets the idea of material dominance is 
dropped. Other nations are not to be slaughtered, but 
converted into allies. ‘The Anointed One is not a man 
of war, but the Prince of Peace. His rule is spiritual. 
The supremacy of Israel is not to be by the sword, but 
by the word of righteousness. The arrogant egotism is 
reproved. ‘The bloody hands are declared abominable. 
The whole scheme of the imperial nation is reduced to 
futility. Ethical considerations are announced which 
show the barbarousness of the politics of egotistic tribal- 
ism. A new theology is introduced, and the old partial 
and bloodthirsty Deity retires into shameful oblivion. 
God has a changed aspect: he has turned his face from 
sin. All transgression is forgiven, the burnt offering is 
unnecessary, the altar useless, the priest of no avail. 

The elaborate Levitical codes of sacrifice represent the 


dues which the selected nation was supposed to owe the , 


Divine Selector. The tithes of flesh and fruit were the 
price paid by Israel for its selection, the tribute connected 
with its supremacy. The nation had to be kept holy 
and united, and to see that the priests were appointed. 
On no account could the offering be dispensed with: to 
pay it was to worship. The condition of supremacy 
was the upholding of sacrifice. 

The cessation of temple ceremony was practically a 
result of the failure of the attempt to dominate. If 
Jehovah did not maintain his lead, why should he have 
his tribute? Jacob set the example of bargaining, “If 
God will be with me, and will keep me in the way that I 
go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, 
so that I come again to my father’s house in peace, then 
shall the Lord be my God,”’ etc. 

It is quite plain that the seers of Israel perceived 
the vanity of the conception of selection for conquest 
and also the futility of the ceremonies of sacrifice. They 
provided a new basis for religion. he tribal worship 
had focused round a sacrificial system of an elaborate 
kind,—Israel’s payment for Yahweh’s patronage, ex- 
acted by the priests. The patronage was no longer 
imaginable: the payment in blood ceased. 

Involved with the system there was the political idea 
with Messiah as its administrator. The Messianic idea 
was a modification of the theocracy, and originated in 
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the experience of captivities and rendings to which 
Israel had been subjected. Jehovah had receded: Mes- 
siah was a delegate. The tribute to Messiah was to be 
moral. Under him Israel was to stand for righteousness. 
Conquest was abandoned. Israel was to be supreme, 
but as an exemplar of Justice. The nations were to 
bow to its sceptre of fraternity. It was to provide a 
realm of peaceful co-operation. 

The realm of God was extended. He was the Lord 
of all. The whole of the nations were in his hands. He 
did not seek oblations,—they were vain,—what he de- 
sired was a right spirit. So, with the prophets, the altar 
is abandoned, the priest is dismissed, the temple is 
cleansed, and the reign of peace by purity is invoked. 
Still Israel is specially glorified. Its Messiah is God’s 
anointed vicegerent for supreme rule. The idea of 
selection and sacrifice is modified, but it is kept. Israel 
is still the chosen nation, purged and educated for a moral 
imperialism. The supremacy is not lowered, the em- 
pire is not disowned. ‘The dominance is indeed asserted 
more fervently than ever, though the quality of the 
passion has changed. 

It was reserved for Jesus to dissolve the exclusiveness 
and place Israel within the universal brotherhood in 
equity. He was the fulfiller of the prophets, as they were 
of the priests. His teaching regarding the Fatherhood | 
of God broke up the exclusiveness of the selection imag- 
ined for Israel and the barbarous conception of sacrifice. 
Selfism with him dies in brotherhood. If ever he thought 
of exercising the Messianic office, it could not have been 
on the old selfish lines. His humanism implies an equal- 
ity of selection for all races, each being endowed and 
commissioned for special work. Israel had its own work 
divinely set, for which it was specially endowed; and 
other nations had theirs, for which they were no less 
divinely fitted. 

And, by hallowing the term “Father,” Jesus dissolved 
the orthodox idea of sacrifice. The religion belonging to 
the conception of a perfect Fatherhood is fundamentally 
opposite to that connected with Yahwehism. It issues 
from the natural love of a child, not from the artificial 
regard of a subject. It is not the formal homage of a 
court, but the spontaneous affection of a home. 

If Jesus was “the mediator of a better covenant,” 
he cannot be truly taken as reanimating the old system 
or reviving afresh the Levitical altar. 

The old conception was so spent and impossible for 
Jesus that he would have none of it,—neither its Yahweh 
nor its Christ. The kingdom of God which he intro- 
duced was altogether different from the Aaronic su- 
premacy. The attempt to fit Jesus into the Hebraic 
frame distorts him. He does not belong to Hebraism 
at all except as its evolver. The representative of the 
perfect Father is truly an obedient Son, not standing 
between Him and the race as a mediator to propitiate 
and save, but to present the attitude proper to the child, 
—not as a substitute, but as an exemplar. Jesus has 
been regarded as adopting the idea of selection and sacri- 
fice, and fulfilling it by affirming himself as a substi- 
tutionary propitiation. The chief priests apprehended 
his teaching truly, and perceived that it meant their 
abolition more effectively than the old prophetic opposi- 
tion had done. They perceived that, if he was Messiah, 
his kingdom had no place in it for them. 

It is marvellous how Jesus has been installed in a 
dogmatic system of vicarious sacrifice, and made high 
priest of a new dispensation, though the religion he pro- 
claimed had no altar nor propitiatory ceremony. The 
installation ignores the principle of evolution and makes 
the movement of Jesus reactionary. It makes nothing 
of the spiritual issue of the education of Israel, and 
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reverts to the carnal and beggarly elements of the bar- 
barous days. 

The installers, Bible in hand, took hold of the con- 
quering Roman egotism, and used the sacred volume as 
a text-book for a new sort of selfishness and exclusive- 
ness, and the upbuilding of a sacrifice of a pagan sort, as 
different from the spiritual religion of Jesus as was the 
Hebraic system. 

Organized Christianity, whether Papal or Protestant, 
is really Hebraism under another name. It has at its 
root the Hebraic autocracy. Its “‘elect’’ is a section, 
its kingdom a separate portion. It heeds not that the 
Bible records the failure and condemnation of the idea 
of exclusive selection, or that absolutism of every sort 
is against the higher spirit of the Scriptures. 

The deeper idea of the Bible is a Republic of Nations, 
a Universal Fraternity. Dictation, dogmatism, and race 
selfishness are forbidden, and yet these are the things 
which orthodoxy assimilated from Latin supremacy. 
The spirituality of God, which is the loftiest thought in 
the teaching of Jesus, does not set him on a throne, but 
suggests him as a universal vitality, “the presence of a 
good diffused, and in diffusion ever more intense.” It 
leads to the thought of various vital centres, permeated 
by the same power, and “‘co-operant to an end.” 

Instead of the Messianic conception of incarnation in 
a single personality, we have that of universal immanence. 
The Son of God is not one who asserts, but who denies 
himself to serve the whole. He is anointed with ‘‘God’s 
odorous oil, to wrestle, not to reign.’”’ He sanctifies 
himself indeed, but it is to be made one with the race. 
The Messiahship merges into comradeship. The per- 
sonality finds its perfection in brotherhood. 

Were we to construct a religion purely on the basis of 
the sayings of Jesus in the Synoptics, it would certainly 
be one having no priest or ritual, but would embody the 
simple, spontaneous love of the soul for a sublime Good- 
ness. 

If we took the great images of the Saviour, the Good 
Samaritan, and the father of the Prodigal Son, and blent 
them together, what kind of ‘“Christ’’ would we get? 
Are these images, rather than Paul’s figures, the proper 
pabulum for the purpose? Are we ready to welcome the 
Messiah they prophecy? The New ‘Testament is a 
record of several attempts to reconstruct the shaken 
edifice of Hebrew faith. It takes its higher character 
and quality from Jesus, though there is more in it of 
speculative interpretation of him than of direct presenta- 
tion of him. It is not a unity (it is as critical of itself 
as the Old Testament), but, when we get at the highest 
in it, we find it is a development of the Old. Religion 
in it has undergone a revolution, having passed from 
carnalism to spirituality. 

If the New Testament is really new, a development of 
the Old, on the lines of its highest ideas, it must repudiate 
the conception of exclusive selection and tributary sacri- 
fice. It would be neither new nor evolutionary if it did 
not do so. 

The Hebraism of the Old Testament can have no place 
in the New. The prophetic character of the seers would 
be stultified and the value of the old literature would 
be spoiled, if the New Testament were regarded as coun- 
tenancing the warrior and the priest. 

Along with the revelation of the implications of the 
idea of selection and sacrifice in the Bible we have the 
signs of the naturalness of Israel’s religious thought. 
We see that the Hebrew theology rose as naturally as 
Greek art and Roman law. While imagining the Deity 
as supernatural, the Hebrew soul borrowed from Nature 
all his features and characteristics. Its. sacred imagery 
is all naturalistic. The aspects, movements, and objects 
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of Nature provide the similes of theology. Human 
feelings are the moulds of Deific emotion. While pro- 
testing against sensuous representations of the object 
of its worship, Israel, like all other nations, made its 
Deity in human likeness. Its God is itself infinitized. 

The Bible does not refer to itself as an authority, but 
to Nature. It takes up the position of an interpreter 
of Nature. It is a record of natural impressions, an 
account of the response of the Hebrew soul to the touch 
of the Infinite. 

Following the naturalistic lines of the Bible, the Christ 
figure evolved on them would be a fervent naturalist 
interpreting God’s working in Nature, and showing that 
all natural processes are regenerative and saving. He 
would proclaim that the way of redemption is the way of 
evolution, that the means of grace are the means of 
growth, that salvation proceeds by normal development, 
that atonement with God is attained by obedience to 
natural law and practical co-operation with the vital 
energies which exist for the soul as well as for the body. 

The Christ conception belongs to the scheme of He- 
brew thought, and is practically dissolved by the dis- 
persion of Israel. It is left in the ruin of Hebrew hope 
for such reconstruction as is possible. It cannot be 
reconstructed on the old lines any more than the idea of 
selection and sacrifice can. It is as impossible to re- 
habilitate the Hebrew Messiah as it is to reintroduce 
the Hebrew Yahweh. The cross may be erected over 
the fallen altar, but not to express the priestly idea of 
sacrifice. If the Christ conception is to bé maintained, 
it must be as an integral part of a naturalistic universal- 
ism. ‘The modern Messiah must represent mankind, and 
be the interpreter and sanctifier of aspirations common 
to the race. Affirming affinity with all, he will say, 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself that all may be one 
in God.’ In the common consciousness of divine re- 
lations the Christ will come! 

The idea of selection and sacrifice is not all illusion. 
It is the intuition of every individuality, the natural 
inspiration of all effort for life. The constitution of the 
individual determines the sacrifice; that is, the choice 
of ways and means of offering himself for human service. 
The due of the personality arises from its capacity and 
character, and has to be paid out of its own attainments. 
But, while offering its holiest, the soul must needs afiirm,— 


‘No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove; 
I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for love.’ 


Cup, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


Your manners will depend very much upon the quality 
of what you frequently think on, for the soul is tinged 
and colored with the complexion of thought.—Marcus 


Aurelius. 
ws 


We need not be afraid that we shall go too far in serving 
others. There is no danger that any of us will ever go 
too far in the walk of active love. ‘There is no likelihood 
that any of us will become too bountiful, too kind, too 
helpful to his neighbor.—J. C. Hare. 


Jw 


Here are heroisms fair as chivalry could boast; self- 
surrenders, consecrated affections, virtues that should ex- 
tort an angel’s praise, are all right before you. For you 
waits the beauty. Over you hangs not the glamour, but 
the reality. Your home may be the idyl. It all depends 
on whether you have the eye to see.—A. W. Jackson. 
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Realism in Fiction. 


The realist, in working out his ‘subject, 
must allow things to appear before their 
significance appears. He must not, like’ the 
writer of romance, give his readers the oppor- 
tunity of perceiving at once what a hint or 
an accident is going to develop into, of 
chuckling in anticipation over results. He 
must not so much see things as they are, but 
as they become. ‘There must be in his work 
a sense of the terror of the thing going on 
indistinctly at a distance; he must not inter- 
pret events too soon; he must never be 
hurried. The fact must loom up as a crag 
through mist, vast, imponderable, impal- 
pable; it must not be too tangible or too de- 
cipherable; there must be no sense that the 
author is controlling events or casting 
characters into the scales. He must seem to 
be analyzing, recording; the issue must seem 
to be as much a surprise to him, when it 
comes, as it is to the reader; the spectator 
may be able to see, after the event or the 
decision, that it was, after all, inevitable; but 
there must be in it the anxious anticipation of 
life, the sense of mystery, the inability to 
predict exactly how the different elements 
will affect each other when the time comes for 
them to be fused. 

I suppose that it is certain, as we go deeper 
into psychology, that we shall come to havea 
far clearer idea of mental and emotional 
processes; but at present we are on the edge 
of an unexplored region, and know very little 
of the chemistry of the soul. Probably we 
shall come to see that the strange currents 
of public opinion, the vagaries of individ- 
uals, the forces which determine what we 
think and feel, the great irrational impulses 
which defy prudence and experience alike, 
are all the manifestations of a psychic force, 
which is to the spiritual world what electricity 
is to the material world. ‘The realist is a 
scientific observer of that force, and any one 
who has once really embarked upon that sort 
of investigation will sicken of the old glib 
conventional romance, which played with 
forces as a child plays with bricks, and ad- 
justed them to its trivial sense of triumph 
and success. In the region which I have 
described, triumph, success, comfort, pros- 
perity, play a very secondary part. They 
are there indeed, pleasant and desirable 
things, sweet as the honeycomb, warm as the 
sunshine. But it is experience of which 
we are in search. The romancer writes 
that the happy pair lived happily ever after- 
ward, and signs his name with a flourish; 
but the realist looks past the marriage pro- 
cession, and hears sounds behind the clash 
of bells. He sees the world pass on its way, 
strong and dreadful and adorable; but it 
can be adored no longer like a slim white 
statue in its alcove at the end of a vista 
through the trailing trellis roses. It is some- 
thing larger, more uncouth, more monstrous 
than that. It moves heavily and solemnly 
forward, with sighs and groans. It is not 
satisfied, it is not content: everywhere the 
horizon is closed by the blank wall of death. 
It has its times of ease and security, even of 
ecstasy; but there is always something to 
come, something ahead that cannot be clearly 
discerned, ‘The road narrows to a point in 
the distance, passes over the hill, is lost to 
view. ‘The strong break down, the lover 
flags, the beloved grows old and sad, the 
laughing child becomes the dismal man. 
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And the reverse, too, happens: the calamity 
enriches, the heedless become wise, the clouds 
break in blessings, the music comes upon the 
air. The real failure in life is to become dull, 
settled, conventional, comfort-loving; the 
success is to remain vivid, interested, hopeful. 

Thus the realist has a great work before 
him. He can bring into his task all the vital 
forces and experiences of life: he need not sort 
and reject, though he must balance and 
economize. The immense, the portentous 


| difficulty of his work is the delight of it as 


well, because he is dealing, not as the arith- 
metician with definite ciphers, but as the 
geometrician with all kinds of curves and 
infinities, true not in one precise and limited 
relation, but in all space and time. But all 
this has to be subjugated and interpreted by 
art; and the reason why it is so complex is 
because it is a sudden unrolling and unfolding 
of a vast range of subjects, which have all to 
be analyzed and concentrated into slender 
books and tiny squares of print. So that the 
realist is like the visionary in Tennyson, who 
reads the magic book of charms, with the 
margins scribbled over with the condensed 
labors of many a solitary student—the book 
of life. And of that book it is true, as it was 
of the other magical volume, that 


“None could read the comment but himself, 
And none could read the book, not even he.” 


—Arthur C. Benson, in the North American 
Review. 


“Via, Veritas, Vita.” 


After some years of reading and writing, 
and sometimes lecturing on ethical and 
literary subjects, with a vague idea haunting 
me that I was perhaps the only ‘praying 
infidel’’ ever heard of, or the only “atheist”’ 
in the world who believed in prayer and 
divine guidance, an incident occurred which 
served as an eye-opener to me. 

One day in February, 1895, a book was 
sent to me from Messrs. Williams and Nor- 
gate, to review in a Welsh newspaper. I 
have that priceless volume before me as I 
write. It is entitled Via, Veritas, Vita. 
The reading of that book simply fascinated 
me. ‘Though the line of thought was not 
entirely new to me, the spirit of the whole 
book appealed to me with a force that was 
simply irresistible, and left an indelible im- 
pression on my mind. 

I prepared a lengthy but very careful and 
cautious review, and sent it to the Welsh 
Banner, edited by Rev. Thomas Gee, the 
Parnell of Welsh nationalism. In course of 
two or three days the manuscript was re- 
turned. I was nonplussed. My copy to the 
Banner had never before been treated in 
that way. A note was enclosed. It was in 
Thomas Gee’s own handwriting. It is be- 
fore me at this moment. He was “‘surprised 
and pained” that a contributor to his paper 
should have written ‘“‘so enthusiastically a 
favorable review of a work by a Unitarian!’’ 
I understood at once, for the author of that 
beautiful volume must be a Unitarian! 
How stupid I had been not to have known 
who and what the scholarly author really 
was! 

To suggest that it was the reading of Dr. 
Drummond’s delightful Hibbert Lectures 
that made me a Unitarian would hardly be 
true to the fact, for I had undoubtedly been 
a convinced Unitarian for many years—but 
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without knowing it. Yet it was the reading 
of that volume that introduced me to the 
works of Channing and Martineau and 
Carpenter, and the whole range of Unitarian 
authors who have since been my greatest 
comfort and delight, It was simply a reve- 
lation to me to discover that Unitarian Chris- 
tianity was exactly such a faith as I had long 
been yearning for. To the distinguished 
author of Via, Veritas, Vita, therefore, I 
owe a debt of gratitude which I can never 
adequately express. For I regard my grad- 
ual development—it can hardly be called 
“conversion”’—from Welsh Calvinism to 
Unitarianism as an emergence from darkness 
into light, from the bondage of superstitious 
“orthodoxy”’ to the freedom of Christ.— 
Unitarian Monthly. 


Literature. 


Moral, LEADERSHIP AND THE MINISTRY. 
By Edward E. Keedy, Boston: Horace 


Worth Company. $1.25 net.—Few men will 


read Mr. Keedy’s book without dissent from 
some things in it, but fewer still will deny 
that it has the root of the matter init. The 
aim is to show the way to conviction and en- 
thusiasm, and the book itself has both. Re- 
ligion is great facts and realities, not made by 
man, but immediately known by man, who 
can have a conviction of their reality and 
power. ‘The facts are God.and his goodness. 
Religious power cannot come out of anything 
but a deeply laid certitude that the nature 
and ground of things are in alliance with 
the religious life of man. The necessity of 
theology is thus emphasized. There is God, 
and there is a man’s mighty certainty of 
God. From this point of view the whole 
matter of leadership is considered: Little 
patience is shown with some of the most 
frequently repeated explanations of the al- 
leged decline of the ministry, particular scorn 
being directed against the contention that 
men avoid the ministry because of the small 
compensation given to it. Mr, Keedy holds 
that, if a man is in earnest about religion, 
he is willing to suffer privation for it. He 
suggests, however, that a celibate, ministry 
would have an advantage in this respect. He 
argues that men should now bring to the 
work of religion a passion at least equal to 
that which is given to war and business. 


THe FRIAR OF WITTENBERG. By William 
Stearns Davis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.35 net.—This is not a book 
for Roman Catholics who glorify their church 
and believe Luther to have been an arch-fiend 
and destroyer of that for which their church 
stands. Nor will the book be wholly ac- 
ceptable to those Protestants who think of 
the great reformer as a hero indeed, but 
somewhat too rough and rude to be wholly 
admirable. If, however, the reader takes 
the point of view of the author and the imag- 
inary Walter von Lichtenstein, who is sup- 
posed to be the contemporary and friend of 
Luther, the tale becomes wholly admirable. 
Rome is shown at its worst and Luther at 
his best; and the men and women who stand 
on one side or the other in the great struggle 
for civil and religious liberty in Germany 
include many of different kinds, but scarcely 
one who is not worth the attention of the 
reader. The story opens in Rome at the 
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time when corruption had reached its height, 
when wealth, refinement, libertinism, and 
love of the fine arts were mingled in one 
glittering display of all that was finest in 
artistic achievement and the polished ex- 
terior of life. From Rome we are transported 
to Germany and made to feel the contrast 
between the north and the south. Walter, 
the supposed author of the narrative, is in 
love with the daughter of a cardinal, so he 
thinks, until by contrast with a German 
maiden the hot-blooded Italian girl loses her 
charm for him, and a new life begins, He 
comes under the influence of the friar of 
Wittenberg; and, when Tetzel appears with 
his unscrupulous sale of indulgences, he 
becomes. one of Iither’s most ardent de- 
fenders, The romantic adventures of von 
Lichtenstein are skilfully interwoven with 
the more important events of history in 
such a way as give the narrative a human 
interest and atmosphere. The suppositi- 
tious author saw the famous theses nailed to 
the church door, was present at the Diet of 
Worms, and took a hand in the conveyance 
of Luther to the safe seclusion of the Wart- 
burg. The plan of the book is happily con- 
ceived and carried out with skill. The story 
of The Friar of Wittenberg will easily take its 
place among the best historical romances. 


Screntiric MANAGEMENT IN THE 
CHurcHES. By Shailer Mathews. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press.— 
At the Sagamore Beach Sociological Con- 
ference of 1911, Prof. Mathews gave an 
essay on Church Management, which, some- 
what enlarged, forms this book. ‘The essay, 
as reported after delivery, attracted much 
attention, and it well deserves this more 
elaborate and permanent form. Scientific 
management is a working philosophy which 
aims at the conservation of energies and the 
elimination of waste. By the application of 
properly adjusted agencies and methods to 
a definite purpose, not only will more and 
better results be achieved, but the churches 
themselves will gain a new sense of their 
legitimacy and mission. Prof. Mathews is 
under no delusions concerning the distinc- 
tive function of religion and its institutions. 


Well aware that spiritual power and idealism, 


must be the inmost spring of church life, he 
wishes to eliminate the wasteful and ineffec- 
tive methods that now prevail in church work. 
He states the principles of scientific manage- 
ment in a practically suggestive way that 
ought to lead to their wide application. 


HippEN Ricu#s. By Rev. James Reed. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1 
net.—These ten sermons set forth some of 
the “interior meanings’? and ‘“‘correspond- 
ences”? of the Bible, according to the inter- 
pretation of Swedenborg. In the Bible 
water always means “‘life.”’ Canaan sig- 
nifies ‘heaven,’ while Babylon denotes 
the lust of dominion. The ‘‘spiritual sig- 
nificance” thus put within apparently ordi- 
nary words constitutes the hidden riches of 


our Scriptures, without which they would be 


no real word of God. There is splendid 
preaching here, but it is almost lost amid the 
peculiarities of interpretation. Two pal- 
pable mistakes seem to underlie all that is 
said. It is supposed that moral and spir- 
itual truth cannot be stated on its merits 
as true, but needs to be bound up with and 
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drawn from a sacred book; and the Bible 
is thought to have no value unless its plain- 
est statements of facts—facts of geography 
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Miscellaneous. 


In a Graded Classic Series, issued by the 


and history, for example—are made the re-| B. F. Johnson Publishing Company of Rich- 


positary of spiritual ideas. The result is 
that the fine spirituality of the sermons and 
the lofty teaching they contain is confused 
with (and by) a purely fantastic interpre- 
tation of the Bible. 


THe Wor.p’s LEADING PAINTERS. By 
George B. Rose. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.75 net.—This volume is uniform 
with The World’s Greatest Poets, and, like 
that, is intended to present men who have 
done something, not treatises on that which 
they accomplished. Da Vinci, Raphael, 
Titian, Rubens, Velasquez, and Rembrandt 
have all been much written about, usually 
as pegs upon which to hang full-page illus- 
trations and critical or appreciative comment. 
Mr. Rose has succeeded in giving in compact, 
readable form the results of the latest re- 
searches and studies. So far as possible, 
he makes us acquainted with the men as 
well as with the artists; and his books fill 
well the place for which it is intended in 
a series that aims to be interesting as well 


as reliable. 


TRAVELLER’S TALES. By “‘ The Princess.” 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—This 
story of a Wanderjahr has been partly told 
in the columns of the Springfield Republican, 
where the letters met appreciation and inter- 
est. Glimpses of Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, France, and Spain are 
varied by personal experiences of travel and 
pleasant comment on past history and current 
topics. Full-page illustrations reproduce 
attractive original photographs and complete 
the record of delightful days with pleasant 
people. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE 
CONGREGATION 


By WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The Protestant doctrine of the priesthood of 
the believer is only theoretically held by a large 
part of ourlaity. While Unitarians believe more 
thoroughly than many other Christians the pro- 
phetic side of their belief, they are too negligent 
of the priestly side, that worship is not to be done 
for the people by a body of men set apart for 
the purpose, but by the people themselves, who 
are priests in the sanctuary, just as they are 
kings at the polls. The Unitarian constituency 
is too shy of taking part in those portions of 
the public worship which are assigned to them. 
The author points out the defects and the reme- 
dies of this attitude of the congregation. 
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mond, Va., appears an edition of selections 
from the Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan 
Poe. The poems form a majority of those 
best known, and the tales include half a dozen 
of the best, together with the prose poem, 
“Shadow.” The book. is furnished with 
introduction, notes, and glossary. 


Number 16 of the Atlanta University 
Publications is a social study on The Common 
School and the Negro American, made under 
the patronage of the trustees of the John F. 
Slater fund. ‘The report is based on national 
and Southern State school reports, local 
reports, and studies and reports from school 
officials. While it is only a partial survey, 
it serves the scientific object of these studies 
and encourages social reform. It shows 
that in many States elementary teaching 
for the negro is in a lamentable condition, 
with little if any improvement manifest 
over conditions that existed. twenty years 
ago. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book pentsins 265 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarians— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Reo Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
viol of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am looking 
formard, to using the first part of the book in my own 
‘amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Che Dome. 
The Dream-ship. 


A sweet little ship stole up from the South 
With a cargo of baby dreams; 

Of dolls and kittens and warm little mittens, 
And rose-colored peppermint-creams; 

A wee wind wafted it on its way, 

And it sailed along, at the end of day, 

Down the sleepy streets where the lights were lit, 

To leave each child some wonderful bit. 


“Oh, hush, little child, if you want a dream, 
You must close your eyes—ah, yes! 

For the dream-ship carries a gift for you 
More lovely than you, could guess; 

Perhaps a moon will shine all day, 

Perhaps a gown of color gay, 

Or a queer little fish 

In a silver dish— 

Sail away, little boat, and away 

—Miriam S. Clark, in St. Nicholas. 


i 


The Whistling Boy. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Lutie Lane was not only a very good- 
tempered, merry little six-year-old, he was 
also very obliging and never too tired or too 
busily playing to do errands for mother or 
save steps for grandma. What a pity such 
a willing little fellow should be afflicted with 
such a troublesome tooth! ‘The bad tooth 
did not show even when Lutie’s mouth was 
wide open, as was often the case, in singing 
or laughing; but there it was, right in among 
the others, twenty odd of them, this tire- 
some, gormandizing old sweet tooth. 

It was always getting Lutie into trouble 
in one way or another. It caused him many 
and many a tummy-ache; it made way with 
all his rare pennies, so that he never had a 
cent to spend on a top or some mig marbles; 
and, what was far worse, it prevented Lutie 
from being a really reliable, trustworthy 
helper. For, though he was always ready, 
and though he had bought dozens of 
“spools of white cotton, No. 30,” and scores 
of postage stamps for mother, and had held 
many skeins of yarn, and threaded very 
many darning-needles for grandma, there 
were some things mother and grandma did 
not dare ask of him. You wouldn’t beg 
a boy suffering from highly-developed sweet- 
tooth to help you hull strawberries or to go to 
the grocery store for a pound of lump sugar, 
now would you? 

One day grandma was baking a cake for 
Lutie’s big Nellie-sister, who was going to 
have an eleventh birthday in a day or two, 
and she was more than busy. 

“O grandma!’ cried Lutie, “mayn’t I 
help?” 

Grandma hesitated,—powdered sugar, al- 
monds, citron, raisins, and a sweet-tooth 
boy! What a combination! 

Then grandma laughed and said, “Yes, 
you may stone these raisins for me, dear; 
but, while you’re doing them, Lutie-boy, I 
want you to whistle ‘Star-spangled Banner’ 
for me just as loud as you can.” 

‘Then she tied one of her big kitchen aprons 
tound Lutie’s neck and pinned it about his 
waist, and he helped make the birthday cake. 
He chopped citron and cracked almonds and 
seeded raisins and had a beautiful time gen- 
erally. While he worked, he shrilly whistled 
“Vankee Doodle” and all his kindergarten 
songs, besides the patriotic melody grandma 
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had insisted on in the beginning. When 
the cake was slipped into the oven, and 
grandma untied the big apron, she gave him 
one of her own tight grandma hugs, and said: 

“Well, we cheated the old sweet-tooth 
this time, didn’t we, Lutie-lad?”’ 

After that “eleventh birthday” cake, 
Lutie always helped grandma with her baking 
or preserving, with no sweet-tooth compli- 
cations whatever, and, when, as occasionally 
happened, mother needed prunes-or brown 
sugar or raisins, or even figs so badly that 
she just had to risk sending Lutie (sweet- 
tooth and all), those same prunes or figs or 
raisins always reached home just as the 
grocery man put them up and handed them 
to Lutie; for now that grandma had shown 
him how to do it Lutie kept on cheating his 
tooth right along. 

Just as soon as the greedy old thing would 
first whisper, then cry out, and then shriek: 
“Just a nibble! just a little taste!! just a 
teenty-weenty nibble!!!’’ Iutie would hold 
the paper bag tightly shut in both hands, 
would step out for home as fast as his short 
tan-stocking legs would let him, and would 
whistle—whistle like a locomotive. 

After he had cheated the sweet-tooth a 
few times like this, its clamorous claims grew 
less loud and less frequent, until now I really 
think Lutie could be trusted anywhere or 
with anything in the goody-goody line with- 
out yielding to temptation. 

He has grown to be a really valuable as- 
sistant and a thoroughly reliable messenger. 
But he still walks briskly along from his 
errands with his mouth all puckered up and 
all sorts of cheerful strains, ‘‘Hail Colum- 


bia,” the “Jolly Boys,” or ‘“‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” pervading the air all about him. 
And, when they hear him coming up the 
street, the boys and girls all along the block 
will stop short in their play for a moment 
and will say, ‘‘Listen! there goes that little 
whistling boy.” 


The Miraculous Hen. 


Popsy came dancing out of the front door 
and down the garden path and slipped her 
hand into her father’s. With a laugh and a 
kiss he picked her up and swung her to his 
shoulder and carried her upstairs to her 
mother’s room. 

“Well, Maria,’’ said he, “I’ve been all over 
the barn and down to the store, and there 
isn’t a fresh egg to be found. Our hens 
apparently aren’t laying, and Robinson says 
the farmers won’t bring in their supply until 
day after to-morrow. I knew that only 
really fresh laid eggs would do for you, so I 
don’t see anything to do but to tempt your 
appetite with something else. I’m sorry, 
but wouldn’t some broiled steak taste good, 
or some fruit?” § 

“Mercy me, John,’ protested his wife, 
“toast is all I’ve been able to touch for a 
week, and an egg is the only other eatable 
that I can bear to think of. But there, don’t 
worry about me. Bridget will get me my 
toast and tea, and you go and sit down to. 
that sermon, so you can finish it before twelve 
o’clock Saturday night. I shall get on all 
right, and you’ve certainly done your best. | 
Popsy, dear, get the brush and smooth’ 


mother’s hair for a little while; and, John, 
please go straight to your study.” é 
Popsy climbed on a chair, took the brush 
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from the bureau, and with a little wrinkle of 
sympathy in her forehead began to soothe 
the aching head. Though Popsy was little, 
she knew that sick people like to be quiet, 
and the room became so still that nothing 
was heard but the ticking of the clock. 

Suddenly without any warning came a 
loud and surprising noise close by. Had a 
pistol been shot off at her ear Mrs. Reid 
could hardly have been more startled, nor 
could Popsy have given a louder scream. 
Not two feet away from them cackled a 
triumphant hen, proud of her newly laid egg. 
What did it mean? Where could the sound 
possibly come from? Mrs. Reid certainly 
did not keep hens in her bedroom! 

Mr. Reid had just reached a point in his 
sermon where he was saying that the day of 
miracles was now passed when he felt Popsy 
vigorously pulling at his sleeve. He laughed 
at her nonsense-when she told him about that 
cackle, but he followed her to her mother’s 
room, and, just as they reached it, there came 
another cackle so full and clear that he was 
forced to believe his own ears. 

The head of the bed stood against an un- 
used door. This door opened into a closet 
leading from that room into the next. The 
closet was used only in connection with the 
other room. 

Finding no other possible way of locating 
the sound and solving the mystery, Mr. Reid 
finally rolled the bed away from the door and 
hastily drew the bolt. As he opened the door 
he fairly started, and Popsy danced up and 
down with surprise, for there in the middle of 
the bare closet floor, with no hen in sight, lay 
anegg! 

Plainly the only thing to do was to prepare 
it as daintily as possible for the invalid for 
whom it was so evidently meant, though 
mother declared she was half afraid of it. 

Mr. Reid went back to his study when the 
excitement had somewhat died down, rather 
confused in his mind as to the day of miracles 
being past. 

The next day practical Popsy said she 
meant to catch the hen spirit. So, hiding in 
the room into which the closet opened, she 
sat patiently waiting to see what would 
happen. 

Pretty soon she heard the gentle pat-pat of 
light steps, and straight into the room where 
Popsy was hidden walked—a hen! One of 
their own hens it was, too—old Bet, that 
Mrs. Reid had once cared for when it was 
cold and sick. Nor did Bet leave the closet 
until another egg was laid upon the floor 
just as they had found one the day before. 
Then, with glad cacklings and high dignity, 
she retraced her steps, Popsy, all a-tremble 
with excitement, bringing up the rear on tip- 
toe. 

Through that room, across another, along 
a back hall, down the stairs, through the 
lower entry, over the piazza, and into the 
hennery went that orderly and remarkable 
fowl. Popsy saw it all with her very own 
eyes. More than that, she picked up the 
egg with her very own hands and carried it 
down to the kitchen and cooked it daintily 
for her mother. : 

Next day the farmers brought their supply 
of eggs to town, and that day no hen ap- 
peared. Never before had such a thing 
happened as that egg-laying, nor ever after- 
wards did old Bet show the least desire or 
intention of doing so strange and comical 
a thing. 
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Mrs. Reid soon got well again, and the hen 
became a nine days’ wonder. An old friend 
of the family who visited them not long after 
remarked, when she heard the story, that Mr. 
Reid should always consider that hen the 
most valuable ‘‘lay’’ member of his congre- 
gation. 

“T think so, too,”’ said Popsy; for, although 
Popsy was little, she already had learned a 
great deal about lay members and their dona- 
tion parties. Furthermore, Popsy firmly 
believes in miracles. Mr. Reid has not ex- 
pressed his opinion about hens and miracles 
in general; but he says it seems nothing 
short of miraculous that old Bet should have 
laid those two eggs, in just that way, at just 
the time Mrs. Reid needed them. And, 
moreover, who can say now that hens have 
no sense of gratitude?—Winifred Ballard 
Blake, in the Continent. 


What are Daisies Good For? 


The two Coit girls came to see little Mary 
one afternoon. 

“We thought maybe you would like to go 
picking daisies,’ they said. ‘‘Mother said 
we might go if we’d each bring her home a 
big bunch, She’s going to dry them for 
daisy tea.”’ 

“What are daisies good for?” asked a 
neighbor, who had just dropped in to borrow 
an almanac. 

“For night sweats,” said the eldest Coit 
girl, in a capable manner. ‘‘Mother dries 
them up in the garret every summer.” 

Mary’s mother took down her little girl’s 
hat from the nail, 

“You may bring me a bunch, too,’ she 
said. 

Away they went, the Coit girls and little 
Mary, beyond the wall into the broad fields 
white with daisies. They gathered their 
hands full and their aprons full. If it was 
play, it was pleasant, and, if it was work, it 
was the prettiest work in the world. 

At last they came under the shade of a 
great spreading apple-tree, and sat down 
on a broad rock to rest and to arrange their 
daisies. i 

“Daisies are good for fortune-telling,” 
said Fanny Coit. ‘Shall I tell your fortune, 
Mary? See, I pull off the leaves one by one, 
and each leaf has a word. ‘The last word is 
your fortune. First I will tell you what you 
will ride in. Coach, carriage, wheelbarrow, 
whip; coach, carriage,’ and so on and on to 
the end of the daisy. With each word Fanny 
pulled out a white petal and threw it on the 
grass. The last petal was ‘‘wheelbarrow,” 
and then they all laughed. 

“Now I'll tell what you will live in,” said 
Fanny, and she began again with a fresh 
daisy: ‘‘White house, yellow house, brick 
house, wood house.” Over and over she 
said it, ending with 

“You'll live in a wood house.” 

“Tdonow,” said Mary. 

Fanny took another daisy. 

“Now we'll see what you'll wear,’ she 
said. ‘Silk, satin, muslin, delaine; silk, 
satin, muslin, delaine,’”’— 

The last petal was “‘silk.”’ 

“Ho!” said the eldest Coit girl. ‘I 
wouldn’t wear silk if I was going to ride in a 
wheelbarrow!’’ and then they all laughed. 
They laughed at everything: it was so 
pleasant out in the fields that bright, warm 
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June day, with the birds singing and the 
daisies nodding all about them! 

Then Mary learned the words and told 
Fanny’s fortune, and then they both told 
Hester’s. They didn’t care whether they 
got coaches or whips, silk or delaine, it was 
enough to be sitting under a shady tree, 
pulling daisies. 

“My aunt that lives with us,” said Hester, 
“can make a little face in the centre of a daisy, 
and trim off the white leaves so they will 
look like a ruffled cap.” 

“Father says daisies are weeds,’’ remarked 
Fanny; “but I think they are good for lots 
of things, even if they are weeds.” 

“‘T love daisies,” said little Mary. 

Suddenly Hester started up. 

“Fanny!” she exclaimed, ‘‘don’t you re- 
member mother was getting ready to fry 
doughnuts? I am going straight home!” 

So she and Fanny departed, each with an 
apron full of daisies. 

But Mary stayed under the tree long 
enough to make her daisies into a great 
bunch which took both hands to carry. 
Then she went happily home. 

“Here are your daisies, mother!’’ she said. 
“Are you going to dry them up garret?”’ 

“Not these,’”’ said her mother smiling, and 
she brought out two blue and white ‘ginger 
jars and a little red crock, so that Mary 
could make bouquets for the sitting-room 
and tea-table. Mary looked at the dear 
daisies with their golden centres and pure 
white encircling petals. Thoughts came 
into her heart that she could not put in words, 
but she said softly,— 

“T think daisies are good for a great deal, 
I do!”—Mary L. B. Brauch. 
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A Disgusted Cat. 


Dandy is the name of a very large and 
handsome cat belonging to a lady living 
near Boston. Dandy is really very clever, 
but he had an experience recently that came 
near branding him as exceedingly stupid, 
and he was very much “‘cut up”’ over it. 

His mistress has a little boy of five years, 
for whom she had bought one of those clever 
imitation cats stamped on cloth and stuffed 
with wool or cotton. 

Dandy did not happen to be around when 
the cotton cat arrived; and, after playing 
with it for a little while, the child left it 
on the window-sill. It sat there looking, 
from the street, wonderfully like a real cat. 
The lady was sitting by this window, sew- 
ing; and presently she saw Dandy come into 
the yard. He glanced up at the window, 
and was instantly transformed from a dig- 
nified, well-behaved cat to a jealous, snarl- 
ing demon. 

The servant-girl, who opened the kitchen 
door in response to his imperative meows, 
said that he shot by her with the rapidity of 
lightning, and seemed to clear all of the 
back stairs at a single bound on his way 
to the sitting-room. 

Into this room he dashed, his yellow eyes 
aglow with jealous rage, his throat emitting 
snarls. He leaped fiercely upon the dummy 
cat, and fell with it to the floor. 

Dandy’s demeanor, when he saw how he 
had been deceived, was very funny. He 
walked around and around the cotton cat, 
amazement and disgust expressed in one 
prolonged meow followed by another and 
another. 
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Then he stood still, with his head twisted 
to one side, viewing the dummy in a way 
too ludicrous to be described. 

Finally he shot out of the room as swiftly 
as he had entered it, and was seen no more 
for four days and nights,—an unheard-of 
proceeding in his life. 

But it probably took all that time for 
him to recover from the shame and disgust 
his feelings had sustained. 

When he finally returned, he utterly ig- 
nored the object of his foolish rage, and 
never again paid any heed to it, showing 
greater wisdom in this respect than men 
and women often show when enraged and 
mortified.— Youth's Companion. 


It was Alive. 


One of the English papers tells a very 
funny story about a sparrow. It says the 
sparrow was so small that it had hardly 
more than the promise of a tail. It was 
standing at the railing of the London “Zoo”’: 
on the other side of the railing was a rhi- 
noceros, very sleepy. It was so still that the 
sparrow, hopping about, hopped on it as if it 
had been the trunk of a tree. The sparrow 
hopped along its back, toward its head, and 
then out on to the little horn on the nose of 
the rhinoceros. Possibly it tickled the rhi- 
noceros when it got there, for the rhinoceros 
snorted. The poor little sparréw was simply 
paralyzed with fright. At last it moved to 
a corner, where it huddled as tightly as it 
could against the wall, and after a little gave 
out the saddest, most mournful little chirps, 
which seemed to say to those who watched 
it, “I hadn’t the smallest notion that the 
thing was alive.” The gentleman who tells 
this story said that he was the more im- 
pressed because the sparrows are always so 
perfectly self-possessed. 


A Brave Soldier. 


Little Mary, the tiniest child in the kin- 
dergarten, had been given some clay, and 
was directed to make as straight a line of 
soldiers as she could by sticking a number 
of wooden toothpicks upright in the clay. 
When the teacher came to examine the little 
girl’s work, she found the picks in quite a 
straight row; but one of them stood up con- 
siderably higher than the others. She pointed 
this out to Mary, and was about to push it 
down to its proper place, when the little tot 
vigorously objected, and exclaimed earnestly: 
“Oh, but you mustn’t. That soldier saw a 
little mouse, and he jumped right up.” 


Little Dot: “I don’t see how cows can 
eat grass.” Little Dick: “I ’spose when 
they is young, the mother cows keeps saying 
to their children, ‘If you don’t eat grass, 
you sha’n’t have any pie.’”’ 


His First View of an Elephant.—Elder 
Brother: ‘‘Look at his tail, Jimmy,—look at 
his tail!” Jimmy: ‘‘Which one, Bob,—de 
one before or de one behind?’’—Harper’s 
Round Table. 


Small Margery had just been stung by 
a wasp. ‘I wouldn’t a-minded its walking 
all over my hand,” she said, between her 
sobs, ‘‘if—if it hadn’t sat down so hard,”— 
New Vork Evening Sun. 
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Japan’s Religion. 


Something of a kind almost unprecedented 
in history is taking place in Japan to-day. 
It is nothing less than the conscious creation 
of a new national religion. Japan has en- 
joyed, since 1889, “freedom of conscience.” 
She permits the different religions to spread 
their doctrines within her borders, But her 
freedom, so far from solving her religious 
problem, has only complicated it. The 
country has been afflicted both by religious 
indifference and by futile theological discus- 
sion. Japan feels acutely the need of a relig- 
ion, if only to vitalize the national morality. 
Her merchants are charged with being more 
dishonest than the Chinese. Her geisha sys- 
tem of prostitution is deemed a national 
scandal. Her young men have been feeding 
on decadent literature and have become in- 
volved in anarchistic plots. 


It looked at one time as though Christi- | 


anity would be selected as the national relig- 
ion. Prince Ito proposed to issue an imperial 
edict, like Constantine of old, officially adopt- 
ing Christianity as the national faith. But 
the time was not ripe for such a proposal, 
and it fell through. 

This year a new plan was tried. Repre- 
sentatives of Buddhism, Shintoism, 
Christianity were invited to confer, to dis- 
cuss the religious situation, and to see if some 
way of uniting the three religions were possi- 
ble. Seventy delegates responded to the 
invitation, and the conference did good work 
in breaking down sectarian prejudices. But 
it accomplished little or nothing in the direc- 
tion of organic unity. 

Behind both of these unsuccessful plans 
the deeper purpose of the Japanese govern- 
ment has been gradually emerging. Japan’s 
bureaucracy, which includes many able and 
far-sighted men, and which, like the priest- 
hood in later Judea, aims not only to govern, 
but also to furnish intellectual and spiritual 
leadership, has become convinced that the 
only religion which can unite the Japanese 
people in the present crisis is one based on 
Mikado-worship and on patriotism. ‘This 
idea, of course, is not at all new; but ‘“‘the 
twentieth-century Japanese religion of loyalty 
and patriotism,’ Prof. B. H. Chamberlain 
tells us in a series of articles published in the 
London Literary Guide and the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle, “‘is quite new, for in it pre-existing 
ideas have been sifted, altered, freshly com- 
pounded, turned to new uses, and have found 
a new centre of gravity. Not only is it new, 
it is not yet completed; it is still in process 
of being consciously or semi-consciously put 
together by the official class, in order to serve 
the interests of that class, and, incidentally, 
the interests of the nation at large.’ Prof. 
Chamberlain goes on to trace the rise of the 
new Mikado-worship :— 


Down to the year 1888 the line of cleavage 
between governors and governed [in Japan] 
was obscured by the joyful ardor with which 
all classes alike devoted themselves to the 
acquisition of European, not to say American, 
ideas. Everything foreign was then hailed 
as perfect,—everything old and national was 
condemned. Sentiment grew democratic, in 
so far (perhaps it was not very far) as Ameri- 
can democratic ideals were understood. Love 
of country seemed likely to yield to a humble 
bowing down before foreign models. Offi- 
cialdom not unnaturally took fright at this 
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abdication of national individualism, Evi- 
dently something must be done to turn the 
tide. Accordingly, patriotic sentiment was 
appealed to through the throne, whose hoary 
antiquity has ever been a source of pride to 
Japanese literati, who loved to dwell on the 
contrast between Japan’s unique line of 
absolute monarchs and the short-lived dynas- 
ties of China. Shinto, a primitive nature 
cult, which had fallen into discredit, was 
taken out of its cupboard and dusted. The 
common people, it is true, continued to 
place their affections on Buddhism, the pop- 
ular festivals were Buddhist, Buddhist also 
the temples where they buried their dead. 
The governing class determined to change all 
this. They insisted on the Shinto doctrine 
that the Mikado descends in direct succes- 
sion from the native Goddess of the Sun, 
and that he himself is a living god on earth, 
who justly claims the absolute fealty of his 
subjects. Such things as laws and consti- 
tutions are but free gifts on his part, not in 
any sense popular rights. Of course, the 
ministers and officials, high and low, who 
carry on his government, are to be regarded 
not as public servants, but rather as execu- 
tants of supreme—one might say supernatural 
—authority. Shinto, because connected with 
the Intperial Family, is to be alone honored. 


before possessed by it, was granted to its 
priests. Later on the right of marriage was 
granted likewise,—an entirely novel departure 
in a land where marriage had never been 
more than a civil contract. Thus the Shinto 
priesthood was encouraged to penetrate into 


| the intimacy of family life, while in another 


direction it encroached on the field of ethics 
by borrowing bits here and there from Con- 
fucian and even from Christian sources. 
Under a régime of ostensible religious tolera- 
tion, the attendance of officials at certain 
Shinto services was required, and the prac- 
tice was established in all schools of bowing 
down several times yearly before the empe- 
ror’s picture. Meanwhile Japanese politics 
had prospered: her warriors had gained 
great victories. Enormous was the prestige 
thus accruing to imperialism and to the re- 
juvenated Shinto cult. All military suc- 
cesses were ascribed to the miraculous influ- 
ence of the emperor’s virtue, and to the virtues 
of his imperial and divine ancestors; that 
is, of former emperors and of Shinto deities. 
Imperial envoys were regularly sent after 
each great victory to carry the good tidings 
to the Sun Goddess at her great shrine at Ise. 
Not there alone, but at the other principal 
Shinto shrines throughout the land, the can- 
non captured from Chinese or Russian foes 
were officially installed, with a view to iden- 
tifying Imperialism, Shinto, and national 
glory in the popular mind. 


Thus Mikado-worship has been both 
created and restored in Japan. Christian- 
ity, it seems, is sufficiently impressed by 
the growth of the new cult to have recently 
declared, through one of its representatives, 
the Rev. Dr. Ebina, that there is nothing 
irreconcilable between Christian doctrine 
and ‘‘the notion that, when the Japanese 
empire was founded, its early rulers were 
in communication with the Great Spirit that 
rules the universe.’ ‘This utterance is cited 
by Prof. Chamberlain as in itself a remarkable 
evidence of the present spiritual temper of 
Japan. “If so-called Christians can think 
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thus,” he says, ‘‘the non-Christian majority 
must indeed be devout Emperor-worshippers 
and Japan-worshippers.” 

A writer on the staff of the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle is equally impressed by the growing 
cult. ‘This religion,’’ he says, ‘is a big 
political machine which has worked wonders 
during the past six or seven years and whose 
strength seems to grow as the years roll by.” 
He continues :— 


What is the secret of its success? Its 
wonderful adaptability to the minds of the 
Japanese people. Those who have studied 
their mental characteristics are agreed in 
thinking that the Japanese are so constituted 
that sentiment appeals to them very strongly 
when nothing else can. Of this peculiarity 
Japan’s leading statesmen have made adroit 
use. In order to be throughly successful a 
religion must-appeal to deep-seated emotions 
of some kind or other. Japan’s new religion 
has fulfilled this condition... . 

The present Japanese government is evi- 
dently bent on rendering Mikado-worship 
universal in this country. Neither the Chris- 
tians nor the Buddhists, whose religious doc- 
trines are essentially antagonistic to the new 
Japanese creed, are to be exempted from the 
duty of propagating the new faith. The 
fact was made clear by the recent relig- 
ious conference convened by the Home 
Office. What in effect the officials said to 
the representatives of the two sects that 
hitherto have kept aloof from the orthodox 
religious propagandism was: ‘‘We don’t care 
a fig for your religious doctrines, nor have we 
any respect for your objects of worship. Do 
not for a moment suppose that it was in 
order to put wind into your sails that we 
called you together. Nothing could be 
further from our intention than that. We 
need your help in propagating our creed, 
and as loyal subjects of the emperor you can’t 
refuse to assist us, since in this creed of ours 
He and He alone is the object of worship.”— 
Current Literature. 


Oriental Impressions. 


BY MILTON REED. 


THe Tay Manat, 


With all its affluence of Moghul memorials, 
Delhi lacks the one supreme expression of 
architectural art, the Taj Mahal, which has 
no rival in India, probably not in the world. 
The Taj is the magnetic wonder that draws 
thousands of tourists to Agra, and will con- 
tinue to do so, so long as it stands on the 
bank of the whispering Jumna. : 

Faultless in design and proportion, exquisite 
in detail, compelling in idealized beauty, 
noble in its setting, the Taj is what?—a 
memorial toa woman. ‘This, too, in a polyg- 
amous land, the tender expression of the 
love of the polygamous emperor, Shah Jahan, 
for his Persian wife, Memtaz, 

As the stranger looks upon this wondrous 
creation of breathless marble, garlanded with 
wooded parks, fronted by a sandstone gate- 
way, guarded by two high mosque-like struct- 
ures of the same red sandstone on either 
side, reached by a tessellated courtyard 
paved with white marble, through which 
watercourses run and fountains jetty soft 
spray in the hot air, he is moved by an in- 
describable emotion of mingled wonder and 
awe. Can it be, he thinks, that this appa- 
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rition of ravishing beauty is the work of 
men, of men who lived more than two cen- 
turies ago? Or is it an angelic creation, 
dropped from the secret spaces of cloudland 
upon the receptive earth? Is it a vision or 
a reality? Did hammers beat, was marble 
quarried, were precious stones torn from the 
dark recesses of the surly earth, did dusky 
hands mould the gross materials in all these 
shapes of loveliness? Could the brain of 
architects, the cunning hand of “‘rude me- 
chanicals” frame a physical structure so 
sympathetic and harmonious? Like the hand 
that rounded Peter’s dome, the hand that 


touched the marble and precious stones that | 


were woven into the Taj wrought in a sad 
sincerity. The four minareted towers that 


mark the corners of the platform of marble | 


on which the Taj rests are of beautiful pro- 
portion. In the trembling watercourses the 
Taj reflects itself. As the visitor reluctantly 
leaves, turning back again and again, he sees 
not only the glistening Taj itself, but a spec- 
tral Taj hiding itself in the purling waters 
below. 

The Taj stands every test of vision. Under 
the soft moonlight it seems to be dissolved 
into thousands of silvery filaments. The 
garish sun of noonday garnishes it into a 
mellow splendor. In the hush of the early 


morning, when the sunbeams creep down | 


from the rosy east and strike it with shafts 
of light, it responds with a tremulous blush. 
No other mortuary memorial, however am- 
bitious and elaborate, touches it in impressive 
simplicity. Greek architecture was more 
ornamental, perhaps more intellectual; but, 
in sympathy with its purpose, the Taj is well- 
nigh perfect. The bodies of the emperor 
and Memtaz lie in mausolea in the crypt. 
On the upper floor there are replicas of these. 
Windows of grilled carvings admit a trem- 
bling light. All breathes of mortality, arising 
into triumphant immortality, of life victorious 
over death. 

Some of us who have seen the Hotel des 
Invalides in Paris, where Napoleon is buried, 
or the tomb of the Medicis in Florence, or 
those of the royal Hapsburgs in Vienna and 
Roumanoffs in St. Petersburg, of the Hohen- 
zollerns in Charlottenburg, know that they 
are feeble in comparison with the matchless 
Taj. It is only in a land of perpetual sun- 
shine that such a delicate memorial could 
withstand decay for two and a half centuries. 
Let the Taj be the incomparable memorial of 
“the eternal feminine,” of universal wifehood, 
maternity, and womanhood. 

A tragic romance attaches to the Taj. It 
was built by enforced labor of Shah Jahan’s 
unhappy subjects. The emperor was de- 
throned by his son Aurungzebe and confined 
in his palace for nine years before his death. 
He had contemplated building another Taj 
of black marble on the other side of the 
Jumna, to be connected by a bridge with 
his wife’s tomb. This was to be his own 
burial-place, but it was never built. Prob- 
ably he had already severely taxed the re- 
sources of his empire in his expensive build- 
ing operations. ‘Tradition says that, in his 
last hours, by his request, he was taken to 
an apartment of his palace prison, where his 
dying eyes looked from the cool recesses of 
the sandstone building through an opening 
or the windows of carved stone frills, upon 
his beloved Taj. His faithful daughter, who 
was his companion in the weary years of 
captivity, was refused burial beside her 
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parents. The magnificent Taj is the burial- 
place only of the emperor and empress, All 
is consecrated to them, ‘The soft light, flick- 
ering through the trellised openings upon the 
jewelled panels, the engraved names of Allah 
upon the empty spaces of the large central 
hall and rich ante-rooms, are all for them. 
The hush, the silence, the voiceless marble, 
the gleam of gems, the twilight glimmer, the 
lotus flowered as an immortelle upon mau- 
solea and walls, tell the one tale,—of con- 
secrated wedded love. 


Fathers, Mothers, and Sunday- 
schools, 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


It is sometimes assumed that, if homes did 
what they should, there would be no need of 
'Sunday-schools; that Sunday-schools are re- 
‘quired to furnish what fathers and mothers 
‘should provide. Those who look upon Sun- 
day-schools as a mere makeshift, covering 
‘the imperfections and lacks of home training, 
;do so because they are thinking of the in- 
fluences of the home in the inner life of chil- 
‘dren. It is true that fathers and mothers 
seldom do all they might in planting good 
seeds of truth, in kindling reverence, and in 
\nurturing habits of thought and action that 
make for sound and strong religion. It is 
‘true that to resort to the Sunday-school for 
‘those intimate relations that only parents 
lean sustain is to admit that fathers and 
‘mothers neglect or evade the responsibilities 
jand opportunities of the home. It is true 
‘that, if children do not get from their parents 
the influence and example of genuine and 
simple religion, they will not find in the Sun- 
day-school sufficiently close and vital inti- 
‘macies to make up for the lack. For these 
‘personal relations of affection and confidence 
by which religion gains early root in the soul 
‘we should look to none but fathers and 
mothers. Their duty cannot be delegated. 
Those who send children to Sunday-school 
‘to get religious training they themselves ig- 
nore have but themselves to blame if the 
result is not satisfactory. 

What are the non-transferable duties of 
fathers and mothers in making religion a 
reality in the generation under their care? 
First and early there is the experience of 
prayer. To leave reverence untended until 
the services of the Sunday-school suggest 
and foster it, is to omit the most vital part of 
the development. For the child to receive 
his first impressions of prayer from the dis- 
cussions of the class is as futile as it would 
be to teach rowing from a text-book. For 
parents to hear their children ‘“‘say their 
prayers’’ does not better the matter. In 
most cases this exercise puts praying on a 
merely curious level, and starts the questions 
more commonly amusing than impressive. 
It opens the door to a sort of reliance which, 
suspicious at the start, will soon be rejected. 
Rather should the prayer be a classic in ex- 
pression, and be joined in by both parent 
and child. The prayer that can be used all 
‘one’s life is the prayer to be chosen at the 
beginning. The Lord’s prayer ‘is under- 
standable in childhood and is not outgrown 
in age. It is simple and noble. In its use 
the parent prays with the child, and the rever- 
ence of the one is felt and shared by the other. 


The child does not merely pray in the pres- 
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ence of the parent, but both pray in the 
presence of God. As one torch lights another 
nor grows less, so nobleness enkindleth noble- 
ness. The kindling of reverence should not 
be cheapened by childish expressions nor 
neutralized by parental indifference. 

The teaching of the elements of morals, of 
truthfulness and honor and kindness and 
love, is also the parents’ peculiar business. 
No one else can bring such teaching so closely 
home to the child’s own life. No one else 
can make it so concrete, so effectively per- 
sonal. No one else can give it the force of 
example without which it becomes mere 
moralizing. Nowhere else but in the home is 
moral training so much a matter of example, 
dependent not on maxims and abstractions, 
but on actual living. It becomes a mutual 
task of parents and children, not imposed 
by one on the other, but accepted by both. 
By this method the parent’s example is more 
likely to accord with his teaching, and, where 
it does not, the influence for this very reason 
will be all the more effective in the right 
direction. The fiction that what he does is 
always right, or must be pretended so, is re- 
placed by the fact the parent is learning, too, 
and has a good deal to learn. There is no 
reason why parents should not admit their 
mistakes and faults in the hearing of their 
children. A good deal of moral instruction 
might be called moral taxidermy. But 
stuffed virtue, however cleverly done, makes 
no child tingle with emulation; and sooner 
or later the sawdust is bound to come out. 
Children are very much alive, and they are 
little moved by what is not as alive as them- 
selves. Moral education is a co-operative 
business. The virtues are forged and welded 
in the heat of experience. The home tempers 
and tests them. There is where faults come 
out, and there is where they can best be dealt 
with. Here is a kind of confessional into 
the secrets of which no one may probe. No 
parent can refer this responsibility to a Sun- 
day-school. No Sunday-school can claim it. 

The home has precedence in these and 
other more personal fields of influence. In 
passing to the consideration of duties fathers 
and mothers may best delegate to the Sun- 
day-school, it must be said that the dividing 
line between them is not a fixed and high 
separation. Parents might help a good deal 
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to the Sunday-school. The stories of the 
Bible ought to be familiar in the home. The 
parts of its literature that belong to the fur- 
nishings of culture and common knowledge 
should enter naturally into the reading of 
the home. ‘The topics of discussion in classes 
belong also in the conversation of the home. 
Fathers and mothers ought to take interest 
in the matters they at the same time delegate 
to the Sunday-school. 

After all is said there remains a clear field 
for the work of the Sunday-school. The 
field is clear for instruction. It is no reflec- 
tion on the culture of any home to say that 
in the Sunday-school children are given a 
wide review and detailed information that 
parents cannot give. If teachers do their 
work, are in fair degree trained for it, and 
prepare themselves for the weekly task, 
children will have what even very well read 
parents are not likely to give them. The 
material in the hands of teachers, the guid- 
ance they should receive from the minister, 
qualify them to do what parents have not 
opportunity, even if they have ability, to do. 
Here in a real sense is a school. Here things 
are taught as they are taught nowhere else. 
Here the child is not dependent on individual 
opinion, but is brought in contact with well- 
established conclusions, with the products 
of modern learning. Here is the corrective 
of individual whim and prejudice, of the 
guess and conjecture with which so often 
children are victimized. The deadening in- 
fluence of traditional repetitions, of merely 
stock information, is replaced by stimulating 
discussion, fresh points of view, and of all 
the new light thrown on the Bible by enter- 
prising and curious research. Things not 
learned by rote, but discovered and vitalized 
by thought, characterize the teaching of the 
modern Sunday-school. Attention is quick- 
ened and thinking provoked, and whatever 
parents can do is made all the more effective 
by what the Sunday-school does. 

And this instruction is given a perspective 
in the teaching of the Sunday-school which 
it cannot possibly have in the home. It is 
given a background and brought out in re- 
lief, Children take the statements of their 
parents as such, and consider them in rela- 
tion to that one source. But in the Sunday- 
school they are put into a larger world and see 
farther horizons. ‘There is comparison of 
different tendencies of faith, and what is put 
in the foreground has more than two dimen- 
sions. 

Still more valuable are the social influences 
of the Sunday-school which no home can 
duplicate. ‘The intercourse of young people 
with each other has an educative effect which 
no single guidance can give. Here is the 
beginning of those co-operative forces which 
the church later developes and applies. 
There is first the association of the class. 
The class and not the pupil becomes the unit 
of attention. ‘The benefits of class spirit 
which are so invaluable in school and college 
are just as available in the Sunday-school. 
This shows itself in the use of lessons. To 
draw out individual impressions and thoughts 
and utilize the interest gained in the give 
and take of discussion multiplies the useful- 
ness of instruction. Attention is sharpened 
and vitalized by mutuality. The class is a 
little society by itself. Its record becomes a 
matter of individual pride, and by so much 
enlarges the personality of each member. It 
can undertake enterprises in behalf of the 
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school and the church and have its own un- 
dertakings, thus enlisting each member in 
matters which otherwise would not be reached 
in the home. Recruits for the social service 
which marks modern citizenship may be 
trained in the Sunday-school class. And 
membership in the Sunday-school as a whole 
has a worth of its own. ‘The best home con- 
ceivable offers no substitute for this connec- 
tion. Social separations are for the time 
merged in associations for the loss of which 
no advantages can compensate. Equiva- 
lences are here impressed which broaden the 
mind and sympathy. Under the banner of 
the Sunday-school may be gathered and or- 
ganized all the activities natural to child- 
hood and youth. If we live in a human 
world, if the brotherhood of man means any- 
thing, if it is a benefit to any life, whatever 
its grade, to feel its relation to other lives, 
its reponsibility for human conditions, and 
to learn by acquaintance as well as by study, 
then the members of Sunday-schools ought 
to profit by their membership. The human 
interest of this association, both as regards 
those immediately concerned and those they 
may help in the world about them, is the 
great contribution of the Sunday-school to 
children’s development which parents cannot 
otherwise provide. Such an interest may 
grow to be a bond retaining the loyalty of 
members after the age at which children feel 
too old to attend Sunday-school. ‘To under- 
take together some work of permanent use- 
fulness and to keep up that work is to tie 
knots of attachment that will not slip. 
Several Bible classes in St. Louis support 
each a hospital social service worker at a 
cost of a thousand dollars a year. In our 
own smaller constituency co-operation with 
the children’s home identified with our 
church and the support of a free bed in the 
Children’s Hospital ally all the members 
from the youngest to the oldest with appeal- 
ing forms of human sympathy and kindness. 
Children not connected with a Sunday-school, 
though in a superior home, would not be 
likely to gain such identification with love 
and good works. 

The last among the reasons I would give 
why fathers and mothers should look upon 
the Sunday-school as their indispensable ally 
in the religious education of their children is 
one that will not at once be appreciated. 
It grows out of a fact which often puzzles 
and troubles parents,—the fact that, when 
children begin to think for themselves, their 
parents are not generally the first to receive 
their confidence. A stage comes early on in 
development when young people go to others 
than their parents for counsel and advice. 
The more important and interior the sub- 
ject, the more likely is the seeking of outside 
information and assistance. This tendency 
is not so anomalous as it seems. Parents 
should be the last to be hurt and confounded 
by it. They have been accustomed to direct 
their children during the period when chil- 
dren are not fitted to direct themselves. At 
the same time they have had the duty of 
training them to become able to direct them- 
selves. When their children begin to take 
them at their word and take the first step in 
self-government by choosing their advisers 
themselves, parents should look on the proc- 
ess as a fulfilment of their aim. One sees 
sometimes on doors of public buildings a 
sign calling attention to the device by which 
the door. is closed automatically. This 
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With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
1 offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
ros South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Founded in 1825. 
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building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. ag 
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Organized in 1890. — 
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= Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 
orr. 
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McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edward 
Cummings. y 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
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Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in =F 
President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, “ 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Austin S. Garver, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord, D.D., Providence, R.I.; Rev. William Channing 
Brown, Boston, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. til H. Burdett 
Broadway, New York City. Pe puaiee 
Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
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Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the apie of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. F. K. Gifford, Sandwich, Mass. 
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device is put out of order when people shut 
the door in the ordinary way. So the sign 
reads, “Please let this door shut itself.” 
Children put out such a sign if parents would 
but read and obey it. Ina good many ways 
they are saying, “Please let this door shut 
itself,’ and naturally they say it first to those 
who have been in the habit of shutting their 
doors without regard to the devices and de- 
sires of their own heart. The ‘important 
thing at this period is not to force assistance, 
but to see to it that good nature’s device has 
a fair chance to work. And, lest freedom 
should be empty, it is wise to provide 
associations in the way of which children are 
likely to find friends who can do what parents 
cannot in the nature of things be allowed to 
do. Fortunate the boy, happy the girl, who 
at this critical stage in the course finds some 
one to confide in, some impartial friend who 
has not been an interested party to their 
training, to whom the Lord has given the 
tongue of the wise that they might speak a 
word in season. The turning points most 
important for the whole life often come in the 
way of these associations. The hope and 
confidence that the Sunday-school puts such 
acquaintanceships where youths and maidens 
are likely to pick them up and profit by 
them make the far-seeing parent adopt the 
Sunday-school among other means of re- 
enforcing moral and religious training and 
development. Fathers, mothers, and Sunday- 
schools have a common business, and the 
highest part of that business is the personal 
influence by which choice is directed, incli- 
nations are refined, self-control and indepen- 
dence assured. 


The Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Co-operation in Canada. 


Practical co-operation among the civil 
servants in Ottawa took definite form, fol- 
lowing an inquiry into the methods of pro- 
fessional money-lenders. Among the three 
thousand civil servants in Ottawa having 
permanent positions, but rather small sal- 
aries, are the usual number of unfortunates 
who cannot always make both ends meet, 
through no serious fault of their own. There 
is also a number of shiftless and thriftless 
ones who are not morally bad, and of course 
there are a few who cannot be classed as 
strictly honest and who have no particular 
desire to pay their debts even if they could. 
Civil servants thus afford an excellent field 
for the operations of the money shark. An 
investigation by some public-spirited civil 
servants revealed the fact that civil servants 
had applied in fairly large numbers for loans 
and were paying from the ordinary bank 
rates up to 100 per cent., and in some cases 
actual payments, though not always for 
interest, amounted to much more than 
100 per cent. Just at this juncture one of 
the unfortunates committed suicide, financial 
trouble being the chief cause, A saving-and- 
loan association was proposed, and a consti- 
tution and by-laws was drawn up principally 
along the lines of the credit associations of 
Denmark, Germany, and France, following 
more particularly the French models. In 
this saving-and-loan association capital is 
raised on shares and from deposits. Share- 
holders are restricted in dividends to 5 per 
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cent., and no proxies are allowed. One man, 
one vote, is the rule, no matter how many 
shares a member may own, at all association 
meetings. 

The affairs of the Association are man- 
aged directly by a Board of Administration 
with seven members. But all loans must 
be further investigated and sanctioned by 
a Board of Credit consisting of five mem- 
bers who must be members of the Associa- 
tion, but who cannot borrow from the 
Association. There is a further board 
called the Board of Supervisors, consisting 
of three members, who not only make a 
continuous audit of the books, but who have 
power to reject any loan or stop any business 
transactions, or even to stispend the man- 
ager, subject to an immediate call of the 
Association, Jans are made at 8 per 
cent., and 5 per cent. is paid upon capital. 
The difference provides for the one paid 
officer, the manager, and a reserve fund. 
These rates can be changed by a vote of the 
general meeting. The Association can deal 
only with its members. The membership 
fee is 50 cents, and shares having a face 
value of $5 each, one of which must be held 
to become a borrower, may be paid for in 
instalments of 50 cents per week. With 
such a constitution and by-laws about two 
thousand dollars was subscribed immediately, 
and business began. 

The membership has grown gradually 
until it numbers now about 300, and the 
capital is now over $6,o00 with nearly 
$4,000 of deposits. All this money is out 
on loan mostly for a short time—from one 
to six months—and is nearly all repayable 
in monthly instalments of from $2 to $20 
a month. For the year 1911 the amount 
of the average loan was $66. All loans are 
made upon the notes of the borrower, with 
one indorser. A condition of loaning is 
that the borrower will state for what pur- 
pose he wishes to use the money. A loan 
may be declared due at any time if it can 
be shown that the money has not been used 
for this specific purpose. In considering a 
loan, members are sharply divided into two 
classes,—those who can and will pay, and 
those who will not or cannot pay. With 
the second class, no matter how dire the 
necessities or how worthy the recipient, 
the Association can have nothing to do. 
The first and cardinal principle in this 
Association is that the money must be re- 
paid. ‘This decision was reached, not from 
any hardness of heart,—quite the contrary,— 
but from a firm conviction that, if the insti- 
tution was to be placed upon a permanent 
basis and be in a condition always to help 
by far the largest number of members who 
need financial assistance, the funds must 
be guarded most scrupulously from depre- 
ciation. The Board of Credit, therefore, is 
much more strict in its inquiries than any 
“loan shark’ with reference to the ability 
and willingness of the borrower to pay. But, 
having determined that he is willing and 
able to repay, then every reasonable con- 
cession is given as to the terms of repayment. 
The amount of the monthly payments is 
graduated to the conditions of the case, and 
time is extended if the Board of Credit with 
the approval of the Board of Adiministration 
deem it advisable. Few loans are asked 
for longer than a year. ‘The loans are nearly 
all for small sums, not because application 
was not made for larger loans, but because 
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the funds at the command of the Association 
were limited and the needs of the small 
borrower appeared to be the most urgent. 
The object of the loan is carefully scrutinized 
and taken into consideration when a loan is 
being granted. At one of the meetings a 
loan of $80 was asked for by a young man, 
to pay his expenses on a holiday trip. ‘This 
was promptly turned down. A loan for 
about the same amount was granted, after 
investigation, to a young married man who 
lacked that amount of ready cash to make a 
full payment on the purchase of household 
furniture on which he got a large reduction 
for the payment of spot cash. Sickness is 
a common cause for loans, and it is upon 
such cases that the greatest amount of risk 
is taken. 

The Association is now in its fourth year, 
and has not lost a single cent in bad loans. 
It has put the ‘“‘money shark”’ out of busi- 
ness among the civil servants. But there is 
still need for aid of a purely charitable kind; 
that is, of loans, if you will, which the bor- 
rower never expects to recover. However, 
there is so little of this class of work that it 
can safely be left to individuals. 

The saving side of the institution is almost 
equally important. Many of the women in 
the Association find themselves with small 
sums each month which they can either 
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spend or put into a saving fund. ‘The small 
interest (3 per cent.) allowed by savings 
banks and the small amount which they 
have each month render them careless in 
this matter, and the Civil Servants Saving 
and Loan Association supplies the required 
incentive. It is a fraternal institution to 
the extent of limiting its operations to civil 
servants, and it pays 5 per cent. on deposits 
of any size which makes it sufficiently in- 
teresting to attract small savers. Deposits 
and money on shares are withdrawable on 
thirty days’ notice: in practice they are 
withdrawable on application. 

The usefulness of the Association is un- 
doubtedly circumscribed, from the fact that 
there is no legislation in Canada, either pro- 
vincial or federal, whereby such an associa- 
tion with these by-laws and regulations can 
be incorporated except 
capital of three hundred thousand dollars, 
which is, of course, prohibitive even if the 
large incorporation fees were not. 
now working without a charter, but expect 
suitable legislation in the near future. 

A. McNEILL. 


Socialism in California. 


In reply to your request for an opinion 


as to the working of socialism in the State | 


of California, I must answer that thus far it 
has worked only as a ferment. Or, at best, 
that which has gone to the oven has come 


out only half baked. ‘This is not an unkind | 


criticism, for it must be said in fairness that 
the men who stand at the front of the so- 
cialist movement in the State are conceded 
by their opponents to be as honest and well- 
meaning as the leaders in any other political 
party; and in the city of Berkeley, the only 
municipality in the State thus far captured 
by the socialists, there are no well-grounded 
charges that the socialist administration has 
made any attempt to use the power of ap- 
pointment and removal purely on the basis 
of partisan prejudice. To the extent of this 
recognized honesty and unprejudiced effort 
to render a good account of itself, socialism 
here is in good standing. The judgment 
that it is half baked in its practical work- 
ings goes to the root of the partisan theory 
of socialism, and is, I think, a judgment which 
men everywhere must finally pass on “‘pure 
and undefiled’ socialism. Its fundamental 
tenet that interest is theft, that no man has 
any right to the independent use of any of 
the products of his thought or industry, 
lays the axe to the very roots of human 
nature; for such a theory put into practice 
tries to force all men into the same mould, 
declares that in the race of life no man or 
group of men shall come out first,—all must 
hit the tape at precisely the same instant. 
This theory can never work consistently in 
practice, for as a matter of fact no two men 
are born with identical powers, and no 
American will ever consent to the spiritual 
slavery concealed within the high-sounding 
phrase, “All men are created equal.’ That 
is a good phrase for such conditions as those 
of ’75, and a fine slogan for a battle, but a 
very poor analysis of human nature as it 
exists and works in the days of peace and 
growth. ‘The socialists themselves will not 
consent to it practically. Were they to do 
so, they would refuse to win a political race. 


They would not accept power of office to 


with a minimum | 
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be wielded over other men who do not want 
to be managed in that way. Their theory 
would demand that these political opponents 
should be taken into their innermost con- 
fidence. Socialism, at bottom, is the cry 
of the distressed, the overburdened, the 
slow, the incapable in life, and that cry we 
| have needed to hear. We have turned a 
deaf ear too long. Put this socialism into 
| office, and it finds that common honesty and 
| single-mindedness in the work at hand are 
| the real political assets of a people, the only 
theory that will work. All else is a matter 
|of immediate facts, It has come about, 
| therefore, in the city of Berkeley, that the 
| socialist régime has wrought no revolutions 
|in municipal practice; in fact, there is no 
evidence that the administration intends 
|any. It is giving us an honest administra- 
tion, fairly efficient, fairly unpartisan, and 
thus far, and on these lines, is doing just 
| what we should have expected the ‘other 
fellows” to do, had they won in the race on 
|election day. The only practical and real 
ground of comparison between the two 
administrations is that of business effi- 
ciency, and it is too early in the socialist 
|administration to undertake such a com- 
parison. 

| The great and permanent contribution of 
| socialism to this State, as to any community, 
and one for which God and the socialists 
|should be praised, is that it will not let us 
forget that there are the slow and the dis- 
| tressed in life who need our sympathy and 
fellowship and help. 


(Rev.) ARTHUR Maxson SmITH. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Young People’s Day at The Weirs 
Summer Meetings. 


As stated in last week’s Register, the Young 
People’s Religious Union has planned for 
meetings at two of the summer conventions, 
—at the Isles of Shoals and at The Weirs, 
N.H. 

Young People’s Day at The Weirs is 
Friday, August 9; and the committee in 
charge has arranged for a meeting in the 
grove at half-past one o’clock in the after- 
noon, with addresses by the president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, by a former president, 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton, and also by a past 
director, Hon. Sanford Bates, the subjects 
to be pertinent to young people and their 
work. ‘These gentlemen are all well known 
to our Unitarian young people and will have 
some things to say of vital interest to our 
cause. All are busy men,. but have con- 
sented to speak on this occasion. We should, 
therefore, by our presence, give them a 
hearty welcome in appreciation of their 
efforts in thus co-operating. At seven 
o’clock, in the Hotel Weirs, a musicale will 
complete the day’s programme. 

We have spoken of a day’s excursion to 
the Shoals Summer Meetings: another 
summer picnic might be arranged for August 
9g, and thus we should get the ocean contrast 
with views of the lake, surrounding hills, 
mountains, and valleys. 


The fare to The Weirs, N.H., by way 
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of Nashua, Manchester, and Concord and 
return, via the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
is $4.70 by summer excursion ticket; and 
by mileage, $4.36. The fare to Alton Bay 
from Boston and return is $3; and from 
Alton Bay across the lake to The Weirs and 
return by season ticket is $1. 

Several years ago these Weirs meetings 
were a distinctive feature of our Unitarian 
life; and it is hoped to revive such interest 
in the place and the meetings as to warrant 
the management’s planning meetings every 
year from now on. 

The list of the speakers will be found under 
the announcement of the Weirs Meeting. 

Young people, planning to go for the day, 
should write to Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. For hotel 
rates address Mr. James EF. Odlin, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn,-Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. William B. Geoghe- 
gan will preach July 14. 


At the Arlington Street Church the Sun- 
day morning service July 14, at 10.30 A.M., 
will be conducted by Rev. R. W. Boynton of 
Buffalo. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, Sunday, July 14, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, will preach. 


Meetings. 


THE Curcaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The annual meeting was held at Geneva, 
Ill., Thursday, June 6, at 11 A.m., the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sperling, presiding. The meeting 
was opened by the speaker for the day, who 
read a selection from Wordsworth’s “‘Ode 
to Nature.” This was followed by the 
minutes of the previous meeting, the treas- 
urer’s report, and the annual reports from 
the secretary and treasurer and from the 
branches. A motion was made that these 
reports be accepted and placed on file. 
Carried. The Nominating Committee - re- 
ported the names of the present officers for 
re-election, and a motion passed that the 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
poe i a temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. — 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20% 

Total expense increased 18% 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%, 

Bequests and donations from adults muc 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. | 


PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

VicE-PRESENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 

SecreTaRY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 

TreasurER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 

Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


_ PARKER B. FIELD, Svrr., 279 Tremont St. _ 
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secretary cast the ballot as follows: for 
president, Mrs. Mary Swett Sperling; for 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Cornelia Dodd 
Brown. Mrs. A. M. Lewis was elected 
chairman of the Cheerful Letter Committee, 
to succeed Miss Mary A. Fry. A motion 
was made to appoint Mrs. E. C. Smith a 
delegate to the meeting of the Woman’s 
party of Cook County, held at the Hotel 
LaSalle June 7. Carried. A motion was 
made to repay Rev. Eugene R. Shippen for 
his expense in coming from Detroit to 
Chicago in April to speak before the Asso- 
ciate Alliance. Carried. The Geneva Branch 
chose as their place of entertainment the 
beautiful home of one of their members, Mrs. 
Brown, and there in the cool and comfortable, 
large, low, dimly-lighted rooms the meet- 
ing was held. Rey. Paul Jordan Smith of 
the Chicago Lawn Congregational Church 
gave an earnest and carefully thought-out 
address upon ‘‘The Education of the Child 
for the Life of To-day,” in which he pointed 
to the need of more naturalistic methods in 
our education of the child,—co-operative 
rather than competitive games; unfolding 
and guiding of emotion, rather than instill- 
ing of fact; and rule with its accompani- 
ment of intellectual training to the exclusion 
of emotional development. Education in 
this light becomes but secondarily the pur- 
pose of creating the reasoning faculty, while 
primarily it remains the means of training 
the senses, coming to reason later as reason 
is more and more needed for the first purpose. 
The importance of developing the right kind 
of emotions is as great as the need to furnish 
the right kind of intellectual training to guide 
the emotions. Our cultural expression, 
moulded out of a part which is individual- 
istic and egoistic, is just beginning to ex- 
hibit a social consciousness which is slowly 
permeating the church and school, and 
which by developing in the child the social 
sense is so performing the function of 
education for the life of to-day, which is 
the creation and assumption of a social 
consciousness. Thus education becomes 
mainly to develop the emotions, control 
the instincts, and to assist the child to the 
consciousness of being a part of all mankind. 
In the words of the speaker, ‘The kind of 
person we would make of this little child is 
a healthy, balanced, social person, in whom 
has been created such a demand for co-opera- 
tive living as to insure the growth of society 
away from the present-day system of sel- 
fishness.”” Upon adjournment a unanimous 
vote of thanks was offered to Mrs. Brown for 
her hospitality. All present, fifty-four in 
number, partook of luncheon on the porch, 
and enjoyed two hours of country quiet and 
beauty before the return trip to Chicago. 
Cornelia Dodd Brown, Secretary. 


Churches. 


CoLorabo Sprincs, Cor.—All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church: This church is closed during 
July and August, according to custom. 
Services will be resumed September 1. 
The congregations, which have been large 
“throughout the year, continued to the end 
of June, and the closing Sunday, June 30, 
had one of the largest congregations of the 
season. A marked feature of the work is 
the number of strangers attending the 
Sunday services. The social spirit of the 
congregation is excellent, and the trustees 


‘and the antique 


The Christian Register 


and minister are fostering this by the in- 
auguration of monthly social gatherings in 
the church parlors. A Young People’s 
Dramatic Club has been formed, and a 
very successful play was presented early in 
June. Rev. Thomas S. Robjent will spend 
his summer vacation in Colorado Springs 
and will assist in maturing plans now under 
consideration by a committee of the church 
for progressive work in the fall, which in- 
cludes a free night school for the people of 
the city, with courses of study probably 
embracing law, hygiene, political economy, 
and other subjects to be selected by the 
people. The minister also intends to start 
a course of Sunday evening lectures, ex- 
tending from October to February. 


UxsrinGE, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. A. N. Foster: On Sunday 
afternoon, June 23, a service of peculiar 
interest was held in the old Chestnut Hill 
Meeting-house in the town of Blackstone. 
This historic building, though kept in good 
repair, has not been changed in style nor in 
furnishings since its erection in 1769. ‘The 
rude oak pews in the gallery, the high pulpit, 
sounding-board remain 
the same as of old. Sunday services have 


‘not been held here for several years, and 


occasion. 


numerous friends of earlier years were pleased 
to greet one another as they met for the 
The choir of the Uxbridge First 
Parish was present. The congregation joined 
in singing old-style hymns, and Mr. Foster 
spoke on ‘“‘The Lord’s Memorial” from the 
text in Psalms cxxxv. 13. On Sunday, May 
26, the Uxbridge Sunday-school observed 
a special service occasioned by the presenta- 
tion of a United States flag from the Relief 
Corps of H. H. Legg Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic. It was formally accepted 
by the superintendent, Mrs. C. S. Weston. 
There were exercises by the school and ad- 
dresses by Mr. C. A. Crowell, principal of 
the high school, and by Mr. W. A. L. Bazeley, 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and by the pastor. 


Wo.LLAston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: With the 
service of June 30 the church was closed, 
to reopen Sunday, September 8. On June 
23 Children’s Sunday was appropriately 
observed, and the programme was especially 
happy in its plan and fulfilment. The 
pulpit and choir-loft were beautifully dec- 
orated with potted palms, and great quan- 
tities of roses and mountain laurel served 
to soften and lighten the effect. Four in- 
fants were brought forward for baptism, 
and to each one a large and perfect rosebud 
was given, as has been the custom in past 
years. Rev. Mr. Horst, in a peculiarly 
close and touching appeal to the young 
parents, dwelt upon the blessing of child- 
hood’s influence upon the life of the world; 
and one felt, in hearing the simple words of 
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dedication, that the young child had in- 
deed been welcomed into the household of 
a strong and protective faith. Following 
the christening service was the presenta- 
tion of a Bible to a young Sunday-school 
pupil, it being the tenth anniversary of his 
own christening, this custom having been ob- 
served for the first time last year. Four 
young girls then presented flower-trimmed 
baskets to receive the offering which this 
Sunday-school makes annually to the Fresh 
Air Fund. Gold pins, the last of a series 
of four, were then presented by the super- 
intendent in recognition of faithful attend- 
ance upon every session of the Sunday- 
school during the past year. Fifteen young 
people received them. The junior Lend-a- 
Hand Club, the youngest of the church 
societies, presented the Sunday-school with 
a beautifully framed print of Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children, and the unveiling of 
this by the young president of the Club 
was a pretty feature in the order of service. 


The Weirs Meetings. 


On Sunday, August 4, Rev. E. J. Prescott 
will preach at Laconia in the forenoon. 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness will preach at the 
Weirs in the afternoon and evening of the 
same day. During the week Rev. Albert 
Lazenby will lecture on ‘International 
Peace,” ‘Robert Burns,” and ‘Robert 
Browning.’’ Rev. George LL. Thompson 
will speak on “International Peace,” and . 
Mr. Robert H. Magwood on “‘ Temperance.” 
There will be a Ministers’ Conference, ad- 
dressed by Rev. Henry H. Barber, D.D., and 
others; a Conference of Alliance Workers, 
conducted by Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith; a 
Young People’s Religious Union “‘field day,” 
with addresses by Rev. Dudley Hayes 
Ferrell, Hon. Sanford Bates, and Mr. O. 
Arthur McMurdie; and a meeting in the 
interest of social justice, with address by 
Rey. Alson W. Robinson. There are to be 
two stereopticon lectures, one by Rev. 
Henry G. Ives, on “‘Palestine,” and one by 
Mrs. Caroline B. Lawrance, on “Japan.” A 
concert under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Religious Union and several prayer 
and praise services are also on the programme. 


The Sunday School Institute consists 
of two courses of lectures given in the fore- 
noons from Monday, August 5, to Saturday, 
August 10. One course will be given by 
Mrs. Caroline C. Barney, State Supervisor 
of Universalist Sunday-schools in Massa- 
chusetts, the subjects being ‘“‘The Child,” 
“The Use of the Story,’ “The Teacher’s 
Training,” and ‘‘The School,’ The other 
course will be by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
comprising expository readittgs of each of 
the three Biblical books, Genesis, Isaiah, 
and the Acts, and {two Round-table Con- 
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Pleasantries, 
When was Mrs. Humphry Ward like 
Solomon? When she made David Grieve. 


Pacific Unitarian. 


Caddie (visiting): ‘‘What kind o’ player 
is he?’”’? Caddie (engaged): ‘Im? He just 
plays as if it was for pleesure!’””—Punch. 


Wholly Distinct: ‘‘What’s the difference 
between your sacred and your secular con- 
cert programme? Ican’t see any.” “Why, 
the sacred concerts are given on Sunday!”’ 
Life. 


“Well,” said Yuss, “I’ve taken a powder 
for my headache, a pellet for my liver, and a 
capsule for my gouty foot. Now what 
puzzles me is how do the things know the 
right place to go after they get inside.”— 
Philadelphia American. 


Here is an actual pleasantry. When my 
youngest boy was quite a cub, he came into 
the house, crying. ‘‘What is the matter?” 
said the oldest sister. ‘‘ That fellow out there 
hit me in the nose.”’ ‘‘ Well, why didn’t you 
hit him back?” “TI hit him back first,” 
quoth the little pagan. 


“Your husband is not looking well to- 
night, Mrs. Rhymer.” ‘He isn’t, and I’m 
not surprised at it.” ‘‘No? Has he been 
overworking himself?’? ‘‘It isn’t that so 
much: it is his originality. Why, that man 
is struck by so many original ideas that his 
mind must be one mass of bruises,”— 
Woman's Journal. 


Once at a dinner Henry Ward Beecher 
_ told his sister, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
that her ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’? had been 
translated into Italian by a monk; and that 
a letter full of adulation had been received 
from him, in which he stated that if he could 
kiss the woman who wrote the book he 
would die happy. Mr. Beecher then added, 
“Well, I sent him a portrait of you, Harriet, 
and nothing has been heard of him since.’’ 


A teacher set her pupils at work on the 
subject, ‘‘What should Little Boys not do in 
School?’’ and from one of them received the 
following effort: ‘‘Little boys when at school 
should not make faces at the teacher, and 
should not study too hard because it makes 
them near-sighted, and should not sit too 
long in one position ’cause it makes their 
backs crooked, and should not do long ex- 
amples in arithmetic cause it uses up their 
pencils too fast.”’— Youth's Companion. 


A man, apparently from the country, 
stepped up to the ticket-seller and asked: 
“Been in town long?” ‘Quite a while,” 
replied the ticket-seller. ‘Know a man 
named O’Connell?” “No.” “Sure you 
don’t know O’Connell?” “Say,” said the 
ticket-seller impatiently, ‘‘there are five 
million people in New York. Do you expect 
me to know every man in the city?’”’ ‘‘No,” 
replied the other, “but I thought you might 
have sense enough to know one.’’—New 
York Telegraph. 


Robert Ganthony once asked Wedon 
Grossmith to read a play he had written. 
Mr. Grossmith lost it. “Night after night,” 
he said, ‘‘Ganthony, would ask me how I liked 
his play. The perspiration used to come out 
on my forehead as I’d say I hadn’t had 
time to look at it yet.’’ Some months 
passed, and Ganthony still pursued without 
mercy, and Mr. Grossmith searched. Then 
it occurred to him that he might have left 
the comedy in his cab, going home. He 
went down to Scotland Yard and inquired. 
“Oh, yes,’ was the reply. ‘Play marked 
with Mr. Ganthony’s name sent back to 
owner four months ago as soon as found!”’ 
New York Ledger. 


Underground 


The Christian Register’ 
Sak 

Bie Sr Hen oON Garbage Receiver 

vedditian” ———s No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srepnenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsoiye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H, STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings mow exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


| Educational, 
SPRING FARM CAMP 


A Private Vacation Camp for Young Men and Boys. 
Ideal location, lodge, gym, shop, swimming, hikes, life out 
of doors, real camping, no sickness, Sixth season, limited 
number. Inquire, 

GEORGE W. SOLLEY, Montague, Mass, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological Sehool 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 18. 
Rev. SAMUELA. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DBVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL S&T. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
FOR BOYS. Lo- 


ROCK RIDGE HALL cation high, dry 
resi- 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful 
dential villages. nstructors able, ae mature. 
Thorough ay pes for college. inusual attention 
given boys under seventeen, Well-regulated dally lives for 
all, Large, airy ee with s pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. WuiTE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anvover, x1. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings, Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students, 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress THEODORE PARKER Farr, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School F2%, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department fer younger boys, 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
one pecans and. renee ight hundred pipes. 
t is designed especially for and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
ontheorgan. Ex onal opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount IDA 
Scuoot, Grorce F. Jewrrr, Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. OLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- | 
eral high school course. Music and Art. | 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


